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NUMBER 7 


‘National Leaders 


YAW 


In each country there is a certain profession 
which is considered the best reservoir of 
statesmen: in France and the United States 

it is the lawyer, in Great Britain the lord. 
The Czechs are the only people in history 
who select their national leaders ac- 
cording to Plato’s recipe for the Ideal 
State: from among the professors. 
Since the 15th century they have fol- 
lowed men like Huss, Komensky, 
Palacky, Masaryk, Benes. 


—STOYAN PRIBICHEVICH in World Without End. 
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Easter Convention 
Visitors 


While in Calgary, call and look over our 
many Teachers’ Helps, carefully Selected 
for their suitability to Alberta School 
needs. 


A PICTURE DICTIONARY FOR 
CHILDREN 
By Watters and Courtis 


Contains 83.5 per cent to 9% per cent of the words 
in all the leading vocabularies for the FIRST THREE 
GRADES. Each word is presented in a manner that 
makes it EASY TO LEARN and HARD TO FOR- 
GET! Shown in type, in printed letters, in script, 
illustrated with a dramatic picture, correctly used 
in a simple phrase, syllabified. 
Size 11% x 8%—Paper binding, 85c. Postage, 15c. 
Board binding, $1.50. Postage, 20c 


Tru-Copy Roll Duplicator 


Fills the bill for an efficient, inexpensive, duplicating 
device. Price (delivered) 


Let us demonstrate. 


F. E. OSBORNE 
“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House” 
Calgary, Alberta 


THE AMAZING NEW 


VITA-N-IZED 


“CREAM. PERMANENT 


An introductory special offer exclu- 
sive at CHEZ LEROY. This amazing 
Vita-n-ized conditioning cream oil 
process is surely the greatest genu- 
ine advancement in over 80 years of 
permanent waving, giving a much 
more real soft natural perfect wave 
to over-bleached, weakened, unre- 
sponsive and all hair textures. 


The Finest Waves 
Ever Offered 


From $1.95 up 


This. Ad. when presented at Desk of the Leroy — you to 
A DISCOUNT OF 10% ON ANY PERMANEN' 


Conditioning Cream Oil 


bathes each hair in re-vitalizing, rejuvenating oils. Producing 
a wave of genuine beauty even on harsh, dry, brittle, white 
and unmanageable hair. 


PERMANENTS TRULY FIT FOR A QUEEN 


Leroy Beauty Salons 
222-A Eighth Ave. W. 10158 Jasper Ave. 
Kraft Building Opposite Johnstone Walker's 
CALGARY EDMONTON 
Phone M2002 Phone 27272 
Patrons from Country Points Always Welcome 


Time To Shop For Spring At The 


WALK-RITE 


“Edmonton's Smart Shop for Women ‘ 


Distinctive Fashions . 
dressmaker or sports suits. 


. - Ensembles of tailored, 


Boxy topcoats of nubby woollens or tweeds. 
Luxurious fur coats and chubbies. 


Frilly and tailored blouses in pastels and stripes. 
Footwear to complement your Easter wardrobe. 


Pillboxes, bonnets, toques 
for your costume § suits! 


Two-or-three-thread chiffon hose in new. spring Tricorners, sailors for your 


shades. 


tailored suits. 


Shimmering lingerie of exquisite beauty. 


BUDGET YOUR SPRING WARDROBE 
ON WALK-RITE’S 


12 PAY PLA 


Wak R 





@.NO INTEREST 
@ NO EXTRAS 


Hi-cut elasticized gabardine and 
patent with form fitting com- 
fort. All the new spring fashion 
styles in footwear for dressy 
daytime, evening or sport occa- 
sions. 


CHIROPODIST IN 
CONSTANT ATTENDANCE 
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Number SEVEN 


EDITORIAL 


PENSIONS AND THE CONVENTION 


URING the Easter Convention, if necessary, the 
whole of the Tuesday morning session, 9:00 to 
12:00, may be devoted to a discussion on pen- 

sions. At the invitation of the Provincial Executive, 
every member of the Board of Administrators has 
promised to be present and participate in the discussion. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for all teachers to se- 
cure first-hand information with respect to: where their 
three per cent goes; how it is being taken care of; what 
are the problems confronting the Board; how the Board 
is endeavoring to enact policies advocated by the teach- 
ers; the details of administration; what the Board is 
working towards; how pensions are actually an estab- 
lished fact and are actually being paid. 

This round-table discussion is not confined to ac- 
credited delegates to the Annual General Meeting; so 


that all may come, all may hear and discuss. 
+ &£ & & 


consideration at the Annual General Meeting will 
be dealt with at this session. All who have bouquets 
to present should not miss this opportunity and—but 
the reputation of Alberta teachers as worthy hosts is 
unquestionable, so why mention it at all. 
+ + + + 
INCREASED GOVERNMENT GRANTS IN THE 
OFFING 


FS IS sincerely to be hoped that the establishment of 


i attics the resolutions sent in by locals for 


the school divisions will not become to any extent 

a subject for vote-catching in the forthcoming Pro- 
vincial election. It is too good to hope that many of the 
opponents of the larger units will remain silent at a 
time when their own individual economic pros and 
cons are in mind—the interests of their own boys and 
girls, of the other boys and girls of Alberta to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


We have done considerable investigating into the 
sources of opposition to the large unit throughout this 
Province, and have arrived at the unmistaken conclu- 
sion that there has been a great deal of rationalization 
regarding the whole matter: that is to say, our investi- 
gation showed without any shadow of doubt that while 
there is vigorous opposition to the larger unit of admin- 
istration, it is always in some area in each division 
where the mill rate has risen. One hears very little from 
those areas in every division where the mill rate came 
down when the large unit went into effect. So it was 
with a degree of satisfaction that we read this telling 
letter which appeared a short time ago in the corres- 
pondence column of The Edmonton Journal: 


“LARGE SCHOOL DIVISION” 

Sir—Would you please print this answer to “Large 
School Divisions”, page four, February 8. If the large 
school division does nothing else than to level the school 
taxes, it is all we ask for. I paid 14 mills school tax and 
my neighbor across the fence only 4.8 mills in the same 
township and the same municipality. Now, since we got 
the large school division, we both pay the same, namely, 
nine mills. 

If Mr. Roy Norem paid 14 mills school taxes and his 
neighbor across the fence only 4.8 for over 20 years, I 
am sure he would welcome the large school division to 
level the tax burden.—Yours, 

(Signed) John Rufenacht, 
Hardisty. 


Mr. Rufenacht has put his finger on the nub of 
the problem. We suggest with him that there are 
people who have received considerable economic relief 
from the larger unit of administration who might 
come forward as he has done, and testify on behalf of 
the other side. 

F EDUCATION were merely a matter of dollars and 
cents; if the boys and girls of Alberta were not in- 
extricably bound-up in our educational system, the 

organized teachers of the Province would be at one 
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with the “knockers” in protesting. However, it is 
flesh and blood and soul which are involved in this 
matter, and one is sadly disappointed that there are 
not more people outside the teaching profession who 
are prepared to go through the Province with a 
“flaming torch”, lighting the way to better conditions 
for the (educationally speaking) underprivileged chil- 
dren of the Province. It is our conviction that if a 
good deal of the opposition to the larger unit of ad- 
ministration were directed into other more worthy 
channels it would be so much better for Alberta—so 
much better for our boys and girls. We believe that if 
this opposition largely accruing from regional eco- 
nomic interests, were faced fairly and squarely by the 
parties concerned, having in mind the ethical rather 
than the financial aspects of the question, the energy 
now devoted to opposing the larger unit would be de- 
voted largely to campaigning in its behalf. 


E are convinced that the opposition to the larger 
unit of administration is almost entirely due 
to economic pressure from those areas which 

are comparatively wealthy and must needs pay a higher 
rate to compensate for other areas where the rate is 
low. Human nature being as it is we are not unaware 
that most people object on finding a service costs them 
more individually—never mind about the other fellow. 
Particularly is this first reaction a danger to the school 
division, before all the citizens have been able to weigh 
carefully and experience the operation of the larger 
unit and realize the benefits, or potential benefits, 
promised to accrue therefrom. 


HE organized teachers of the Province are fully 
aware of the difficulties which lie ahead of all 
those who are anxious to march unimpeded to- 

wards greater efficiency in education. It may have been 
that a number of people have not appreciated our 
motives in regard to this matter. Of course, it would 
be foolish on our part to urge that the teachers are 
not interested in the remuneration they shall receive 
for their labours: they are interested in this matter 
just the same as the farmer is interested in the price 
of hogs or oats. On the other hand, we suggest that 
this interest in the pay cheque does not necessarily 
mean that the teachers are out of sympathy with the 
farmers in their difficulties in trying to meet the costs 
of public services. The point is, we feel we know that 
the large unit is the first step along the road to real 
reform in education; that any successful endeavour on 
the part of sections of people to halt this reform after 
the first steps along the journey have been taken 
would be a fatality for education. We believe that com- 
promising on the present situation would simply tend 
to perpetuate the evil of unloading on the local people 
the impossible task of “running the whole show” and 
paying for it themselves. Our point is, the teachers in 
their desire to achieve educational reform may have 
been misunderstood as being out of sympathy with the 
farmers and others in the Province. It certainly is not 
so. We have gone determinedly forward in the interest 
of reform and knowing whence springs the opposition 
and its wherefor, to accept or bow down before many 
of the objections made against the larger unit would 
“set back the clock” for generations. We believe that 
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the remedy lies largely in the hands of the farmers to 
recognize that the education system cannot be financed 
under the present set-up. The Premier has considered 
this point when he made a public pronouncement 
some days ago undertaking that the Government antici- 
pated reviewing the whole question of grants to schools, 
and substantially increasing them, thereby relieving the 
burden now borne by certain school divisions. 


E are prepared to co-operate in every way pos- 

sible to develop a state of affairs whereby the 

Provincial Government will allocate more 
money—much more money—than has been the case 
in the past, to assist in financing the educational system 
of the Province. Furthermore, we think we might go 
further still and develop a campaign throughout the 
Dominion for subsidies for education to come from 
Federal revenue. Many of the provinces are not in a 
position to do very much more in the way of subsi- 
dizing the local education authorities, but it is a hope- 
ful sign that there are prospects of something more 
substantial in the way of grants coming from the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

ee, 


DANGER—GO SLOW! 


ANY teachers and school boards endorse the idea 
of a provincial schedule of salaries for teachers. 
Presumably, many of those desiring a provin- 

cial schedule have in mind something like the Burn- 
ham Scale for the teachers of England and Wales, 
which was the co-operative product of representatives 
of employing authorities on the one hand, and of 
teachers’ organizations on the other, who met under 
the chairmanship of Lord Burnham and evolved a 
schedule of salaries applicable to all teachers whether 
urban, suburban, rural, etc. No one can criticize the 
principle involved and its practical working out. In 
England and Wales a teacher moving from one area to 
another or from one employing board to another knows 
exactly the salary to which he is entitled, the allowances 
made for qualifications, past experience, and other fac- 
tors which fix the rung on the salary ladder. In other 
parts of the British Empire (British South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand) the teachers are all State servants 
and are paid salaries in accordance with the schedule 
provided by the State Government. The idea seems to 
work out splendidly and the teachers’ organization of 
each state is able to confer with the authorities and 
agree amicably—or otherwise—on a State scale of 
salaries for teachers. Local organizations are spared the 
annual debate and haggling which so often arise from 
negotiating the local salary schedule, and the local 
group of teachers are thereby left free to concentrate 
on professional as distinct from money matters. 

+ ¢ & & 

NE could conceive such a happy state of affairs 
in the Province of Alberta with the local or- 
ganizations of teachers and local school boards 

spared what is often an annual “dog-fight” over salaries. 
Under the circumstances, no longer would a teacher of 
experience fear severing connections with one school 
board and taking service with another; no longer would 
teachers in drought-stricken or pioneer areas feel the 
economic urge to resign at the earliest possible moment 
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in order to secure a position with another school board 
in better circumstances financially and able to pay a 
higher salary. A teacher could move from district to 
district without fear of a lowered salary. In case 
he felt his supervising officer could not appreciate 
his services he could change his location and try his luck 
elsewhere without having to start at the bottom of the 
schedule of salaries and losing allowance for past ex- 
perience and qualifications: the same allowance for 
special qualifications, nature of the work required and 
for past experience over and above the basic salary 
would be enjoyed wherever the teacher chose to locate. 
This happy state of affairs is an ideal to strive for—no 
question about that—and presumably many of the 
school board members have equally good grounds for 
approving the principle of equality of pay under the 
same conditions for all teachers wherever they happen 
to be located. 


+ 


OWEVER, although one can and must unreserv- 

edly endorse the soundness of the principle of a 
provincial salary schedule, it behooves us to 

look carefully in every direction before “jumping in 
with both feet”. The same schedule of salaries for each 
educational authority and for each teacher must be 
based largely on a fundamental supposition: namely, 
that every employing board has like resources at its dis- 
posal to pay according to a provincial schedule. Is this 
true or possible at the present time in the Province of 
Alberta? Here we have as great an inequality as it is 
possible to conceive in regard to ability to support a 
provincial salary schedule. For example: Athabasca 
School Division has an assessment of $2,600,000 with 
approximately 100 rooms in operation and 100 teach- 
ers to pay month by month. In contrast to this we 
have the Foothills Division with an assessment con- 
siderably more than $18,000,000 with fewer than 60 
rooms in operation and fewer than 60 teachers to pay 
month by month. Throughout the Province we have 
many other instances where the contrast between the 
wealth and resources of different divisions is almost 
as marked. Assuming that Foothills, for example, could 
easily pay according to the schedule of salaries which 
was reasonably fair and generous to the teachers, could 
Athabasca do anything like that? Certainly not! Under 
present circumstances, obviously the strength of the 
chain is the strength of the weakest link, so that a 
scale of salaries for the Province would, under present 
circumstances, have to be such as to make it possible 
for the poorest, financially circumstanced division to 
meet. The Foothills Board might be inclined to “cut 
their financial cloth according to their financial meas- 
ure”, but the length of Athabasca’s measure would 
necessarily have to be fractional in comparison. It 
would tend inevitably to ensure, under present cir- 
cumstances, that the provincial salary schedule would 
necessarily and inevitably be based on the financial 
limitations of school divisions like Athabasca, Peace 
River, Edson, Sullivan Lake, Berry Creek, Tilley East, 
Cypress, etc. Wealthy divisions such as Foothills, Cal- 
gary, Wheatland, Olds, Red Deer, Clover Bar, Sturgeon, 
Camrose, etc., would be able to stride over such a 
salary schedule without effort—almost without per- 
ceptibly lifting their feet; whereas the aforementioned 
divisions would have to strain to the utmost of their 
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restricted financial strength and agility to perform 
the same feat. All in all therefore, it is suggested that 
the teachers of Alberta had better go slowly in striving 
for this ideal, a provincial schedule of salaries, for the 
reason that obviously, under present circumstances, 
the provincial salary schedule would mean inevitably 
a lowered rate of pay for the majority of the teachers 
of the Province without any appreciable increase in 
those sections of the Province where salaries are now 
very low. It is suggested therefore, that, under present 
circumstances, any provincial salary schedule for teach- 
ers would not likely be so generous in its provisions as 
the schedule which the average school division can now 
meet. There would be very serious danger, therefore, 
if this matter of a provincial salary schedule were 
pressed ahead of its time, that it would result in disaster 
to the body of teachers as a whole. Furthermore, there 
are a number of towns, villages, consolidated and rural 
high schools which, although located within the 
divisional board areas, are not yet part and parcel of 
the divisional school boards. Any provincial salary 
schedule which did not include teachers in these schools 
certainly would not meet the situation. 


ence with the so-called Minimum Wage require- 

ment for teachers should make us go warily be- 
fore endorsing any proposal whereby the provincial 
salary schedule, if decided upon, could be departed 
from under any circumstances whatsoever—even by 
authority of the Minister. Would there any longer be a 
provincial salary schedule if that salary schedule were 
beyond the resources of a school division to meet, and 
if authority could be given to depart from that sched- 
ule—as has been done in thousands of cases with re- 
spect to the Statutory Minimum? Lloyd George once 
said that to precipitate an ideal had the effect of re- 
tarding it. How true would this be with respect to 
a provincial salary schedule. It seems to us the crux of 
the whole matter is that before any provincial salary 
schedule can be considered, in justice to both school 
boards and teachers, the bigger question of adjustment 
or distribution of the cost of support of education must 
be faced and solved. The enactment of Legislation pro- 
viding for the larger unit of administration has not 
solved the financial problems of the Alberta school sys- 
tem; it has only just started things on the first lap of 
the journey toward sound educational financing. True, 
it has distributed the burden of taxation and support 
for education throughout the school divisions. It used 
to be considered ridiculous to require a school district 
on less than $20,000 assessment to support a school, 
while a school district adjoining had the resources of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to support its school. 
But, there is almost as much disparity between 
school divisions to support a healthy educational sys- 
tem as previously existed between individual school 
districts now part of the divisions. The remedy obvi- 
ously is for the State to step in, and by and through 
increased school grants, even-up the burden so that 
there will be a measure of equality in ability (as between 
the divisions) to pay teachers according to a provincial 
salary schedule, and generally to support the educa- 
tional system within the divisions on equal terms with 
every other school division. All in all, therefore, it is our 
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Smee teachers must recognize that their experi- 








opinion that teachers and school boards—particularly 
teachers—should go slowly in this matter. To rush this 
question of a provincial salary schedule before the 
wider problem—of equal distribution of the educational 
burden—is solved, would be “putting the cart before 
the horse”. Ee 


EITHER are school boards by any means oblivious 

of the difficulties involved in this matter. At the 

last Trustees’ Convention at Calgary a report 
compiled by a committee of the Association was brought 
before the Convention. The proposed provincial sched- 
ule under discussion was not very generous from the 
teacher’s standpoint: it might be held as average consid- 
ering the salary schedules approved by the various 
school divisions throughout the Province. Immediately 
the report was open for discussion, some of the repre- 
sentatives from the poorer divisions represented that, if 
such a schedule was put into effect, their own particu- 
lar school division could not possibly pay in accordance 
therewith. 


HERE is one promising feature to this question: 
the last session of the Legislature provided for an 
increase in School Grants of about $100,000. 

So far so good, but $100,000 would not go very far 
in the way of putting each and every school board 
throughout the Province in a position to pay a respect- 
able salary schedule, particularly when one considers 
that the annual pay-roll of the teachers of the Prov- 
ince is approximately $6,000,000. If the whole of this 
$100,000 was devoted to salaries of teachers just how 
far would it go in substantially raising them? Again, 
according to newspaper reports, the Premier stated in 
a recent address that the Government intended sub- 
stantially increasing school grants. We presume that 
this statement was made without any relation whatso- 
ever to the $100,000 increase recently voted by the 
Legislature: in other words, it is the intention of the 
Government to make a far greater grant from consoli- 
dated revenue than has been provided for in the past. 
We believe increased state grants are the natural corol- 
lary to the larger unit legislation. We believe that the 
Provincial Government have it in their power to relieve 
the situation considerably. They can do much, but it 
is open to question by. those most sanguine whether the 
financial position of any western province is sufficiently 
promising to enable any Government to make such 
grants from their Provincial revenue as will put the 
Provincial educational system properly on a firm finan- 
cial foundation. The question then is whence shall the 
wherewithal come? It is the conviction of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association and of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation that the time is ripe for an energetic cam- 
paign throughout the Dominion of Canada for the 
Dominion Government to take care, in some degree, 
of the moral obligation which devolves upon it, to 
provide substantial subsidies for education so that every 
Canadian boy and girl may be provided with the mini- 
mum standard of education and educational oppor- 
tunity. Until the time arrives when this problem is 
well on the way to settlement it is suggested in all 
earnestness that the issue of the provincial salary sched- 
ule for the teachers of Alberta should not be precipita- 


ted. 
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"Glorifying 


Dressy Coats 


‘Tops” 


Smart collariess styles 
made in fluid lines to 
make you look as'‘slim as 
a reed and graceful. Deb- 
onair swagger styles too 
If you’re the type. All of 
them rich in detail and 
in all of the popular 
shades for Spring 1940. 
Be sure to see them when 
attending the Convention. 
They’re reasonably priced 
from— 


Oe ae 


we 


You re Invited 


to inspect all of the 
beautiful new Dress Cre- 
ations in our new “Bet- 
ter Dress Salon” in the 
west side of our store. 
This new department was 
opened especially for the 
discriminating woman 
who wants something a 
little “better” than the 
average. 


for Spring 





We'll Be Seeing You... 


Hollinsworth’s 


301 - 8th Ave. West 


Canada Life Building 


Calgary, Alta. 
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PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS LETTER 


The Easter Convention 


VERY local should make an effort 
fF to see that its full quota of delegates 

is selected for the coming A. G. M. 
and Convention. I would like to take this opportunity of 
urging upon Local Executives the necessity of making 
arrangements for paying the out-of-pocket expenses of their 
delegates. True, the Association bears the transportation 
costs but there is also the matter of meals and lodging. It 
sometimes happens that a desirable member is unable to 
represent a local because he feels he cannot afford the 
expense of the trip. Ten dollars has been suggested as a 
minimum allowance for each delegate. 

Teachers and Coming Elections 

As citizens we must assume the responsibility of exercis- 
ing our franchise when possible. However, those of us, who, 
in order to attend the Calgary Convention necessarily must 
leave our homes, find that we shall be unable to vote in 
the Dominion Election. Nevertheless, we can all help to 
see that the question of Dominion aid for education is pushed 
to the fore and we can use what influence we may have to 
secure the election of candidates who are sympathetic to 
this idea. 

In the provincial field too, we teachers have some 
responsibility to education. Hence, let us make certain that 
our votes are cast for candidates who can assure us of a 
continuation of an enlightened educational policy. Weigh 
matters carefully before Voting! 





W elcome-- 
To Our Visitors 


The City of Calgary extends a hearty wel- 
come to the delegates in attendance at the 
Alberta Teachers’ Convention being held in 
Calgary. 


We trust that your stay in Calgary will be 
both profitable and pleasant and extend our 
best wishes for a very successful conven- 


tion. 


CITY COMMISSIONERS. 
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Inspectors’ Reports 

Recently I visited a Local in the northern part of the 
province where there was much heartburning over inspectors’ 
reports. Teachers generally, throughout the province, re- 
gardless of the grades they teach, feel that the present 
situation concerning this matter is far from satisfactory. 

The grievances arise from two main sources: 

1. An unsatisfactory form of report. 

2. In some instances an alleged laxity in the method of 
inspection. 

The form of report introduced last September, where 
gradings are omitted, meets disfavor everywhere. Some fear 
that school boards desiring gradings on teachers in their 
employ might seek to obtain a “confidential” report ‘‘on 
the side.” If such reports were to be given a delicate 
situation would certainly be developed. There can be no 
objection on the part of teachers to boards receiving reports 
containing gradings, provided the report is a statement of 
fact easy of correct interpretation by laymen. 

What is needed is a more objective type of report—one 
that gives a classification of pupils; sets forth the results 
of class tests and says a few words concerning the general 
tone and progress of the school. The grading should be 
simple—“Satisfactory” or “Unsatisfactory.” Perhaps a third 
grading, “Highly Satisfactory” might be included, but under 
no circumstances should there be more than three possible 
gradings. 

School board members should not be expected to interpret 
the technical remarks made by the inspector, by way of 
professional advice and help to the teacher. Therefore, such 
remarks should be put into a supplementary report which 
would go to the teacher only. 

The second cause of grievance is a more delicate matter. 
Cases have been brought to notice where it is alleged that 
reports, inaccurate even as to the list of subjects observed, 
have arrived more than two months after a_ hurried 
one hour’s inspection. The writer realizes that such blunder- 
ing as alleged, is not common, either by the high school 
inspectors or the divisional superintendents. He is also 
aware of the fact that inspectors and superintendents are 
overworked and crowded for time. However, when a 
document is given to a school board purporting to be an 
assessment of the work of the teacher in that board’s employ, 
it should be scrupulously accurate—at least of matters of 
fact. To be valid, estimates of teaching efficiency should 
be based on concrete evidence as indicated by objective tests, 
by an examination of the progress of the individual stu- 
dent and by a fair sampling of student note books. Sub- 
jective estimates are of little value and should play but a 
minor part in the report. 

For a teacher planning to remain within a school division 
where he will continue under the same superintendent, a 
report means little; but for any teacher who is desirous of 
bettering his position, the password is still “Good report”. 

Yours fraternally, 
RAYMOND E. SHAUL. 
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Correspondence Courses in the High School » » » » 


J. W. CHALMERS, M.A., 


Director, Correspondence School Branch, Alberta 


of correspondence education in the High School curri- 

culum, I think that the elementary school phase of the 
subject should not be wholly neglected. For a good many 
years now the Department of Education of the Province of 
Alberta has conducted a correspondence school providing free 
lessons in the first eight grades to underprivileged children, 
not only in Alberta but in the North-West Territories as 
well. Not to everyone who has asked has this service been 
provided. A few weeks ago we received a request for lessons 
from a mother whose children were in an organized school 
district where a properly qualified teacher was in charge of 
the local temple of learning. But this teacher did not suit the 
fond mother, who thereon blandly assumed that the Depart- 
ment of Education would educate her children by corres- 
pondence without any trouble, expense or bother to herself. 


Pet core the principal topic of this paper is the place 


The Elementary Correspondence School. 

However, this service has never been denied to those who 
really need it. Such include children living in unorganized 
territory, or distant several miles from a school. Recently 
we received a request from a mother—notice that it is 
usually the mothers who are most vitally interested—for 
lessons for her children. Since they lived only a mile from 
school, we asked the local inspector to investigate. He wrote 
back to tell us that although the children were within a mile 
of a school, because of the bushy country they had to go 
around—a distance of about four miles. Not only that, but 
during certain seasons of the year there was considerable 
danger from bears. The lessons were sent by the next mail. 

Besides these isolated children, we also have on our 
register many children suffering from physical handicaps, 
such as poor general health, poliomyelitis, rheumatic fever. 
One of our students is an adult deaf mute. Our branch works 
in close collaboration with the Provincial Special Unit at the 
University Hospital where infantile paralysis patients are led 
back to healthy and normal lives. 

Still another type of student for whom this elementary 
service is provided is the adult, foreign born or native Can- 
adian, whose educational endowments are insufficient for 
his needs. 

At present the enrolment by grades for the elementary 
school, is as follows: 

Grade I—221 pupils 
Grade II—111 ” 
Grade III— 82 “ 
Grade IV— 77 “ 
Grade V— 60 “ 
Grade VI— 40 “ 
Total. .... 591 pupils 
In addition to this we have 
in Grade VII—385 and 
in Grade VIII—35 making 
@ tOh.68.,s. e 661. students who are 
receiving these free lessons. 


Intermediate and High School Correspondence Courses. 


Formerly all correspondence courses above the eighth 
. grade have been handled by private institutions. But this 
year marks a change of policy on the part of the Department. 
The Correspondence School Sranch has been completely re- 
organized and the work of Grade IX taken over in its 
entirety, being combined with that of seven and eight to 
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form an Intermediate Section of this Branch. If present plans 
mature, next year Grade X will be similarly absorbed, and so 
on until the complete correspondence programme for Grades 
I to XII will be handled by the Department. However, even 
at present all registration for correspondence courses is 
handled by the Correspondence School Branch, which exer- 
cises a close supervision over the institutions that do the 
actual teaching. 

The Value of Correspondence Courses. 

Now, what of the place of correspondence courses in 
high school teaching? At present in Alberta, teachers, es- 
pecially in small, one or two-room high schools are finding 
it increasingly difficult to offer students the variety of courses 
they demand. The teachers are caught between the Scylla 
of an inelastic week, into which only so many minutes of 
instruction and so many subjects may be crowded, and the 
Charybdis of the wide variety of interests and aptitudes of 
the pupils. Some wish to prepare for University, others for 
Normal entrance, still others for business or technical careers, 
admission to the R.C.M.P., R.C.A.F., entrance to one of the 
provincial Schools of Agriculture, or the Institute of Tech- 
nology and Art, or some other career or educational institu- 
tion. If all, or the majority of these students, are to receive 
adequate high school standing for the careers that each has 
in mind, their choice of electives is narrowed down until it is 
non-existent, and some of the most valuable features of 
choice, adapting the curriculum to the interests, potentialities 
and needs of the pupil, allowing students to proceed at their 
best rate, taking three, four, or even five years if necessary 
and advisable—all these features tend to disappear. 

But by a judicious use of correspondence courses, the 
teacher can teach the basic subjects and those which, like 
Social Studies and Dramatics, require a social milieu in the 
classroom, and special needs can be handled by correspond- 
ence. Thus the boy or girl whose ambition is to be a doctor, 
lawyer, or druggist can take his Latin by correspondence, the 
pupil with a special leaning toward science can similarly 
study Geology or Biology, the future business man or woman 
can in a like manner delve into the mysteries of Bookkeeping 
and Commercial Law and Economics. Thus the student of the 
small school may have almost as wide a choice of subjects 
as his contemporary in a big town or city high school. 

One purpose of the recent and continuing administrative 
changes in Alberta education is to equalize educational op- 
portunities for the children of this province. The Correspond- 
ence School Branch also serves in this respect, for no longer 
are rural students who cannot afford to board in town forced 
to discontinue their education at the end of Grade VII or IX, 
as they used to when this was the upper limit taught in their 
local school. At present most school divisions are paying all 
or the major part of the correspondence course fees for their 
pupils, who are therefore enabled to continue their studies 
even to the end of Grade XII at no more expense than if 
the high school grades were taught locally. Many, perhaps 
the majority of these boys and girls occupy a desk in their 
home school, attend school, and follow a timetable as faith- 
fully as their younger brothers and sisters in the elementary 
grades. 

Still another function that correspondence courses serve 
is that of adult education. Recently we had enquiries from a 
man who wanted information about some new courses. 
In the course of writing to him we stated that since the 
division of which he is a resident was paying correspond- 
ence fees, they might assume this responsibility in his case. 
He replied that he was not eligible for such assistance, being 
a grown man who was taking these courses to keep even with 
his own children in high school; and when his application 
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arrived we found him to be forty-seven years of age. Here 
was a man whose education did not stop when he left school 
and took up farming some twenty odd years ago. 

At present our correspondence courses are confined to the 
regular school subjects, and not all of those by any means. 
Those subjects that are listed in the Programme of Studies 
as commercial cr technical electives we do not even touch, 
but this does not mean that we never will. In British Columbia 
and Manitoba, to mention vnly two places, correspondence 
instruction is provided in a wide variety of such subjects, 
such as commercial art, 4iome economics, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, painting and dzcorating, aviation, diesel engineering, 
plumbing, and countless others. I hope that in the not-too- 
distant future we shall be able to offer a variety of such 
courses ourselves. Whin that time comes, two other inter- 
related functions will appear in the work of the Correspond- 
ence School Branch. These are guidance, and vocational and 
prevocational training. 

In one American high school correspondence courses are 
used for this purpose in the following manner, and here I 
quote Mr. L. D. Smith, guidance instructor in the Senior 
High School at Beaver Falls, Pa.: “William P., a student in 
our school, is a problem case. He fails repeatedly in his school 
subjects. His vocational ambition is to be an aviator, because 
he is attracted by the glamor of it. The elementary course 
in the theory of flight is given to him, but not in the hope 
that he will thereby learn to be an aviator. By taking this 
course one of two things happen; either his interest is suffi- 
cient to withstand the shock of learning all the mathematics 
and science he must know before proceeding, or else the boy 
becomes disillusioned and hunts for vocational happiness in 
other fields. If the former, he receives his motivation for the 
study of Algebra, Physics, etc., and is readjusted to his reg- 
ular classes. If the latter, we permit him to choose from the 
correspondence field and try again. However, about sixty- 








eight per cent of our students finish the courses they start.” 
Future Possibilities. 

Perhaps the day is not too far distant when similar ser- 
vices will be available in Alberta. That there is a demand for 
such a service is evidenced by the requests we receive for 
courses in navigation, commercial art, home economics, in- 
cluding designing and sewing. We already have a course in 
needlework among the general electives of the high school 
programme, and I know of no good reason why this should 
not be offered by correspondence. 

People commonly believe that the correspondence tech- 
nique is adapted only to reading courses, but the experience 
of other countries abundantly refutes this notion. It is my 
firm conviction that a science course without experimental 
work is of little value, and at present we are studying the 
possibility of equipping our intermediate school students with 
individual kits of apparatus. In this respect we have good 
precedent in the work that has been carried out in British 
Columbia and California, where such kits are either sold or 
rented to the students. 

Our new curriculum is most definitely a social curricu- 
lum, and it would seem that whatever else a correspondence 
education might be, it could not be social. But Australian ex- 
periences prove the contrary. Here an esprit de corps is built 
up among the correspondence students by such devices as a 
school magazine appropriately called The Outpost, consisting 
mainly or students’ contributions, radio talks whereby 
the living voice and personality of the instructor comes into 
the very room with the student, school pins, and visiting 
teachers who travel the little-settled areas spending a day or 
so with each isolated family and then passing on to the next. 

But the teachers do not do all the travelling. When other 
children are having their vacations and scattering to the 
country or the seashore, correspondence students reverse the 
trend by flocking to the city for a fortnight to meet their in- 
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structors face to face, and to meet their classmates, too. In 
the city they enjoy the rarity of attending regular classes, of 
going to real department stores, of hearing and seeing their 
legislators in action, of visiting power stations and water- 
works and factories and dockyards. 

In Canada we have not totally neglected the social aspects 
of correspondence education. For instance, the Correspond- 
ence Branch of the Manitoba Department of Education pub- 
lishes an attractive magazine known as The Echo, while B.C. 
has its publication with the spirited name of The Round-Up. 
So far in Alberta we can boast of nothing so pretentious, but 
we have our hopes, and look to the time when the arrival of 
our periodical will be eagerly awaited. 

The Correspondence Student in the Classroom. 

Many correspondence students in this province are boys 
and girls who are taking part of their school work by the 
regular classroom method, and part by correspondence, or 
all by correspondence, but they are attending school regu- 
larly. Then the question arises as to how the local teacher 
can best serve the interest of the correspondence student. For 
two reasons the assistance that the local teacher gives such 
students should be reduced to the minimum. In the first place 
the local teacher generally has his hands full with his regular 
work, and any time devoted to correspondence students is 
taken from regular classes. Secondly, such assistance often 
defeats its own ends, the student turning in work that is 
really not his own, and the correspondence instructor remain- 
ing ignorant of what difficulties the boy or girl has until it is 
too late. Sometimes it would seem that credits granted to 
correspondence students should really be given to the teacher, 
for he is the one who has earned them. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. 

This is, or may be, one disadvantage of correspondence 
instruction, and it is not to be denied that there are others. 
Students studying in isolation do miss the group activities 
that children in regular classrooms enjoy, the interplay of 
personalities on one another, and the rubbing off of rough 
corners, the development of the spirit of give-and-take: 
Similarly they are excluded from physical training, music, 
competitive sports and games, student self-government that 
is the nursery of democracy. They do not enjoy the facilities 
of well-equipped laboratories, libraries, workshops. They lack 
oral work in language, familiarity with maps, access to school 
movies and other visual aids to education, including black- 
board demonstration on the part of the teacher. 

You will notice that I did not say they were excluded 
from contacts with a teacher, for they are not. The contact 
between correspondence instructor and pupil is remarkably 
direct, frank, friendly, and on the part of the student, often 
uninhibited. Some of the files of the Correspondence School 
Branch provide more information about certain families than 
even the closest neighbor could give—size and character of 
farm, variety and number of live stock, with minute descrip- 
tions and photographs, names and other data on brothers and 
sisters, family avocations, likes and dislikes. 

There are other advantages, too, and here I will quote 
Dr. A. G. Butchers, Headmaster of the New Zealand Corres- 
pondence School, for what he says of that southern dominion 
is equally true of Alberta: ‘‘There is no class work in the 
ordinary sense. Each pupil’s course is his own. The subjects 
that comprise it can be chosen to suit the individual pupil 
alone. The emphasis can be laid where it is most needed. The 
pupil proceeds at his own pace, independently of other pupils 
of the same grade. Pupils of higher than average ability can 
and do make faster than average progress; those of less than 
average talent may make slower than average progress. There 
is no coercion, no detention, no punishment. There is not 
even any evening work of the type known to ordinary pupils 
as ‘home-work’. All the work is confined to the usual day 
school hours. The pupils’ evenings are left free for the home 
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circle, for social intercourse, entertainment, recreation, and 
so forth. The work done by the pupils receives appraisement 
strictly commensurate to the amount of earnest effort that 
has gone into it. No inferiority complex is allowed to develop, 
as frequently happens with pupils in the lower half of an or- 
dinary class. When sickness or other cause interrupts the 
work, there is no hiatus or break of continuity in the pupils’ 
studies, which are resumed after the interval exactly at the 
point where they were interrupted. The use of individual 
assignments develops a sense of responsibility, initiative and 
self-reliance. The work-plan, the text books and the teacher’s 
supplementary exposition are all there before the pupil. The 
teacher may be a hundred miles away. There is nothing for 
it but to tackle the work. All these compensating advantages 
possess social values both definite and considerable.” 


NOTE—Both quotations in this article were taken from 
the Report of the First International Conference on 
Correspondence Education. 


HIGH SCHOOL PLAYWRITING COMPETITION 
The Banff School of Fine Arts, Theatre Division, offers 
four scholarships to the value of $20.00 each of the equival- 
ent of tuition at the 1940 School, to be competed for by High 

School students in the province of Alberta. 

Two scholarships will be awarded for the best two essays 

of approximately 1,000 words on the subject: “What does a 

High School Dramatic Club do for you and your Community”, 

and two scholarships will be awarded for the two best one-act 

plays written by High School students. 
Conditions governing the awards are as follows: 

(1) Students must be of Grade XI or Grade XII standing. 

(2) Students must be over 16 years of age and have taken 
an active part in school or community dramatics for the 
past two years. 

(3) Essays and plays must be accompanied by a letter from 
the High School principal, stating that in his opinion the 
applicant possesses those qualities of health, personality 
and ability which would enable him or her to benefit by 
the course at Banff and to give leadership in community 
dramatics. 

(4) Essays and plays must be written on one side of the 

paper only and must bear the certification of the prin- 
cipal that this is the work of the student concerned. 
Plays should be written or typewritten on standard size 
bond paper, one side only. A description of the setting, 
time and place should be included, with a floor plan of 
the setting and a list of the properties. Playing time 
should be not less than 20 minutes. 

Essays and plays should be mailed to the Department 
of Extension, University of Alberta, not later than May 
15, 1940. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Department of Ex- 

tension, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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ON L AW.-- EDSEL A. PETERSON, B.A., Nanton, Alta. 


result of misconstrued meanings of the word law. It 

shall be the purpose of this essay to clarify the various 
concepts of the word as technically used in the various fields. 
The inter-related similarities and the differences in meaning 
will be enumerated to indicate the full significance of the 
differences. 

In English, the word law is used in two different and 
distinct senses. The two independent usages for the same 
three letters has led to an interchange in meaning. The 
pseudo-sense of the term is generally used by people who 
are not technically informed of the two possible meanings. 
In jurisprudence or in legal terminology and in morals the 
term law means a rule, a command, or an injunction pre- 
scribed by authority upon human beings, and which they are 
supposed to obey. In a scientific or philosophic sense it is an 
observed uniformity in the behavior of things; or as Pearson! 
puts it: “the brief statement or formula which resumes the 
relation between a group of facts.”’ Trow? defines law in the 
scientific sense as “a statement of uniformity existing in 
the universe,” and also as “an exact statement of an exist- 
ing uniformity.”? Gregory® says, “when a relation is discov- 
ered which shows the dependence of one group of facts upon 
another, it is called a scientific law’. Ernst Mack‘ defines 
this law as “a ‘concise compendious rule’ giving the result 
of past experience as a guide to future sense-perceptions.” 

Let us trace the evolution and origin of the term Law 
in the legal and moral sense. The existent theory is based 
on the probability that the first associations and relations 
of men in primitive times were based on instinct, or the in- 
nate intuition of man to get along. As society developed, the 
gregarious instinct of man placed him into social contact, 
and his behavior traits became an unwritten custom. The un- 
written custom became rules of order, applicable to the 
activities of human beings in relations with one another. 
These rules of order when enforced became rules of action, 
which developed into our legal and moral laws. 

From the above exposition, it is clear that Trow’s defini- 
tion of a civil law as “a manmade rule of conduct, adminis- 
tered by men,” and again that it is ‘formulated to suit the 
desires of law-makers and their constituents,’’> are both true 
statements. Pearson® says: 

“The civil and moral codes of a community at any 
time, are those which are on the average best adapted to 
its current needs, and best calculated to preserve its sta- 


bility. They are very plastic, and change in every age 
with the growth and variation of social condition.” 


These quotations aid in the clarification of the concept 
of law in the legal and moral sense. One can see that these 
laws may be changed or repealed to suit the needs of the 
community. In modern democratic countries a special insti- 
tution (as Parliament and Congress) is set up to make, 
change, and repeal the legal laws. 


T ren seems to be unlimited confusion and error as a 


Moral laws, although one is not so conscious of them, 
are constantly being changed. Pearson says: 


“There are very few acts that have not been moral at 
some period in the growth of one or another society, and 
there are in fact many questions with regard to which 
our moral judgment is totally different from that of our 
grandfathers.’’? 
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From the foregoing discussion it is obvious that legal and 
moral laws vary with age and community, and exist more 
or less as a need of human beings. 

Let us now explain the meaning of law as used in the 
scientific and philosophical phraseology. It is impossible to 
say when or with whom modern science arose. It has been 
customary to refer to Roger Bacon, a thirteenth century 
Englishman, as the first exponent of the modern scientific 
idea. He emphasized the value of observation and experimen- 
tation. 

The aim of science is the establishment of general truths. 
It looks as far as possible for what can more or less be 
adequately proved. Moore and Gurnee® say that “‘all science 
has for its problem the systematic Discovery, Description, 
and Explanation of facts or phenomena.” And Dampier- 
Whetham® gives the function of science to be: “to trace re- 
lations between concepts in which phenomena are ex- 
pressed.” 

Time has evolved in science a procedure of investiga- 
tion that is followed by all workers who search for truth. 
Men study a range of facts: they classify and analyze; they 
discover relationships and sequences; they compare and 
observe; they experiment; they measure; and then for con- 
clusion, they describe in the simplest possible terms the widest 
variation in phenomena. Science is based on the principle of 
causation, i.e. every event has a cause. Men of Science at- 
tempt to discover and find out the causes. Wolf? elaborately 
expounds the procedure: 

“The world as we see it, is a vast complex of incess- 
antly changing things, which the human mind endeavors 
to grasp by mentally, and sometimes also physically, 
analyzing into simpler constituents and ascertaining the 
laws or regularities of their connection, or their correla- 
tions, if there be such. The facts themselves do not manifest 
intimate relations with one another. We can only solve 
the riddle, if at all, by surmising what relations may be. 
Such surmises are only fruitful when they have been 
preceded by close observation of the facts and are fol- 
lowed up by a still more searching observation (and where 
possible) experimentation.” 

Truth is established by a kind of reasoning known as in- 
duction. By this method of investigation facts are accumu- 
lated, which, when interpreted, lead to the discovery of prin- 
ciples or general truths. Dampier-Whetham!! elaborates 
upon this thought: 

“Induction depends for its success on having the right 
idea to start with. Insight, imagination, and perhaps 
genius are required firstly to pick out the best fundamental 
concepts and classify the phenomena in a way that makes 
induction possible, and then to form a tentative ‘law’ as 
a working hypothesis which can be tested by further ob- 
servation and experiment.” 

Again,12 

“The importance of right concepts is clear, and right 
definition of those concepts when formed. Having chosen 
the right fundamental concepts, it is probable that relations 
between some of them soon appear. The relations, or 
logical deductions from them, can be tested experimentally, 
and some of them will be confirmed. Thus simple laws are 
established and the new subject takes shape. Each new 
relation proved suggests new experiments, and the growth 
in experimental knowledge needs and suggests new hypo- 
thetical relations. Imagination and insight are needed 
to formulate possible hypotheses; logical and sometimes 
mathematical power is needed to deduce their consequen- 
ces; patience, perseverance and especially experimental 
skill are needed to test its validity.” 


8. J. S. Moore and Herbert Gurnee. “The Foundation of Psychology”. 
Second Edition, revised. Princeton, Princeton University Press. 
1933. p. 118. 

9. Dampier-Whetham. op. cit. p. 456. 

10. A. Wolf. “Essentials of Scientific Method”. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 1925. p. 54. 

11. Dampier-Whetham. op. cit. p. 456 f. 

12. Dampier-Whetham, p. 457 f. 
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This brings us to the place where we can point out the 
distinct steps in the formulation of a principle or formula. 
If an induction is successful it gives us a working form or 
hypothesis. A hypothesis is any conception by which the 
mind goes beyond the facts and seeks to state and specific- 
ally establish relations between observed data.1° It interprets 
or enlarges upon the observed data. This ability to generalize 
or interpret requires outstanding talent. Great men of science 
have possessed this characteristic. This reasonable general- 
ization requires testing, for it may prove false or true. A 
hypothesis is only a working statement that has all available 
data substantiating its validity. As soon as facts disagree 
with the hypothesis it must be discarded. 

If all possible consequences agree with the observed 
facts, the hypothesis becomes a theory. A theory is a state- 
ment of truth which the investigator believes to exist, as the 
result of the testing of all available data. It is only a hy- 
pothesis that has been tested by experimentation and obser- 
vation, and has all data pointing toward its validity. The 
theory may be wrong—for the hypothesis upon which it is 
based may be false. The best theory is the one that explains 
the widest range of phenomena in the simplest terms. When 
a theory has been thoroughly verified and proven it is called 
a law or principle, or formula of truth. This formula is an 
observed uniformity in the behavior of things. It is a state- 
ment of another relationship that is always found to have 
no exceptions. 

Pearson" gives clearly further insight into findings made 
by the scientific approach. He proceeds to show that nature 
is interpreted by man as a result of his sense-impressions. 
Perceptions or impressions that exist in the mind as a result 
of past experiences, may be called forward and utilized in 
18. Cf. Good, Carter V., Barr, A. S. and Scates, D. E. “Methodology of 

Educational Research”. New York,. D Appleton-Century Company. 

1986. p. 195. Wherein the authors state that a good — 


“does not conflict with any law of nature known to be t 
14, Pearson. op. cit. p. 78. 


the interpretation of the immediate problem. The reasoning 
faculties of man permit him to make judgments. Constructs 
are the result of many preferred previous experiences. By 
the expansion of this theory, one can see that all facts are 
only ‘facts’ or truisms inasmuch as they appear identical to 
all normal human beings. To quote Pearson :?5 

“A scientific law is related to the etaiete and con- 


ceptions formed by the perceptive and reasoning faculties 
of man; it is meaningless except with association with 
these; it is the resume or brief expression of the relation- 
ships and sequences of certain groups of these perceptions 
and conceptions, and exists only when formulated by man.” 


He further states that “Laws of Science are products of a 
creative imagination.’’!6 From the foregoing discussion it can 
be seen the foundations of science according to Pearson are 
wholly within the narrow bounds of human sense-impression. 
Though the opinion of the writer differs somewhat from the 
idea of Pearson’s as the basis of all truth, yet Pearson may 
be and probably is right when he places sense-impressions 
at the basis of all scientific truth. 

With sense-impressions as the sole basis of our scientific 
thinking, it becomes immediately obvious that scientific law 
cannot exist before it has been formulated and postulated. 
Or further, scientific law does not exist before it has been 
expressed and recognized. Thus the law of gravitation was 
created, not discovered by Newton. But, says Patrick!” the 
phenomenon of gravitation existed in “law” prior to its pos- 
tulation by Newton. One must admit still the truth of Pear- 
son’s statement, if it is possible to accept his theory of sense- 
impressions, But there are philosophers who disagree with 
him on this matter. 

After this brief exposition to clarify the two meanings 
of law, the writer shall proceed to show wherein confusion 


between the two concepts arose. When man reached that 


15. Ta op. cit. p. 82. 
35. 


16. a 
17. G. W. Patrick. ee to Philosophy”. Boston, Houghton 
hifdin Company. 1924. p. 2 
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stage of intellectual development, when he turned his atten- 
tion toward natural existences, and he endeavored to discover 
and state a uniform order among them, it seemed only 
natural to think of natural law after the analogy of civil law. 
That is, in the case of natural law, they assumed that such 
law was “commanded” by some superior authority. While 
searching around for some authority fit to govern the uni- 
verse, they found different opinions. The authority was ac- 
corded to God, Nature, Forces, or Reasons according to the 
belief of the philosophical school. 

But when scientists developed and established a method 
for establishing a law, which they considered an observed 
uniformity in the behavior of things, the old conceptions of 
authority and commanding power were discarded. Facts lay 
at the basis of this new concept of law. As the old theory was 
postulated in the absence of facts or phenomena, it was con- 
sidered by the more recent scientists, as a pseudo-science. It is 
exactly here that much confusion has arisen. 

The Stoics taught the old theory of natural law in the 
pseudo-scientific sense. Their disciples have perpetuated the 
fallacy until it exists today. In science, law has nothing to 
do with the idea of command, governing or obeying. When it 
is heard that “natural phenomena obeys laws of nature”, it is 
immediately recognized that the old legal analogy of “‘gov- 
erning”’ has been carried over into science. Similarly the say- 
ing among the technically uninformed that “Nature gives 
laws to man” means absolutely nothing. The writer must 
quote also the case of Huxley’® that there might be “a sus- 
pension of a lower law by the intervention of a higher law”, 
and agree with him that “lower laws cannot be suspended by 
the action of higher laws.’’!® Carrying out this idea of false 
usage, Huxley also points out that law is not a cause :?° 

“Law is inadvertently employed in the sense of cause, 
just as, in common life, a man will say that he is compelled 
by the law to do so and so, when, in point of fact, all he 
means is that the law orders him to do it, and tells him what 
will happen if he does not do it.” 


Again to quote Huxley :?1 


“The habitual use of the word ‘law’, in the sense of an 
active thing, is almost a mark of pseudo-science; it charac- 
terizes the writings of those who have appropriated the 
forms of science without knowing anything of its sub- 
stance.” 

So one sees that the universe is not “governed” by laws of 


nature; neither do things obey these laws. 

If one accepts Pearson’s premise of sense-impressions 
being the basis of scientific law, one cannot accept the idea 
of natural law in the old pseudo-scientific sense, (i.e. such 
a law is universally valid and independent of the human minds 
that formulated or accepted it). According to the Pearson 
theory, the laws of nature are not forces or positive powers 
at all. In the strictly scientific sense a law is not only not a 
power or force, but it does not tell us whether such forms or 
powers exist. Science merely tells us how things act, not what 
acts or why they act as they do. In terms of Pearson’s theory, 
scientific laws “simply describe, they never explain the 
routine of our perceptions, the sense-impressions we project 
into an ‘outside world’.’”’22 With this point of view “Scientific 
law does not, any more than sense-impressions, lie in a uni- 
verse outside and unconditioned by ourselves,”2? which only 
restates the statement “Laws of science are products of a 
creative imagination.”24 

To Pearson,?5 the old pseudo-scientific natural law as 
used by the Stoics is “a mere concatenation of phenomena, 
the succession or routine of sense-impressions.” This differs 


18. H. Huxley. “Science and =" Tradition”. New York, D. 
Kopeton Sa Company. 1894. 69. 


20. Ibid. > 78. 

21. Ibid. p. 79. 

22. Soe ra cit. p. 99. 
28. Ibid. 

24. Cf. iene 16. 

25. Pearson. op. cit. p. 90. 
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from his idea of the “Scientific law or formula which de- 
scribes the field of nature through sense-impressions.”26 He 
further claims that reason can only enter in the scientific 
sense. Huxley?? agrees with Pearson in the fact that a law of 
nature “is nothing more than a mental operation upon the 
facts of nature’’, and that it has no existence outside of the 
mind. The old laws of science are thus mere statements of 
probabality. 


Civil law and Natural law have often been confused. 
Pearson assumes that Civil law is an outgrowth of the old con- 
cept of natural law. He assumes that the instinct of man and 
natural law in the old sense were somewhat similar. He fur- 
ther assumes that from the instinct of man, there grew up 
civil law. There is another point of view? where natural law 
is the offspring of civil law. It matters little which concept 
came first, unless a new word were decided upon for one of 
the two meanings of the word law, and there was a desire 
to give preference to the older. Probably the two concepts 
grew up together. 


If one assumes that a Supreme Being governs the Uni- 
verse in the sense of the old natural law, then those laws 
resemble the human laws in the sense of modern jurisprud- 
ence terminology. This is the only sense wherein the two are 
related. But care must be taken to note that no relation exists 


26. Ibid. p. 112. 
27. Huxley. op. cit. p. 
28. Cf. “Cyclopedia wo "Saucation”. Edited by Paul Monroe. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 1912. Vol. 111. p. 665. The essence of 
this theory is given on page 11. 
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in this sense between scientific laws and laws in the civil or 
jural sense. The words of Pearson®® are well worthy of 
mention: 

“It has taken centuries for men to arrive at a full 
appreciation of this distinction, and it would be well could 
the distinction be now emphasized by the specialization of 
the word law in one or other of its senses.” 

It will be remembered that moral law was mentioned in 
connection with the growth of civil law. Moral law changes 
in practice from time to time and from place to place, usually 
being adapted to the needs of the community. Ethics, which 
embodies morals, is, according to Mackenzie®® “the science of 
Conduct”, and also, 

“The science of ethics, is distinguished from the na- 
tural sciences, inasmuch as it has a direct reference to an 
end that men desire to attain, or a type to which they wish 
to approximate. It is not by means the only science, how- 
ever, which has such a reference. On the contrary, there is 
a whole class of sciences of this character. These are com- 
monly called the normative sciences—i.e. the sciences that 
lay down the rules or laws or, more strictly, that seek to 


define a standard or ideal with reference to which rules or 
laws may be formulated.’’1 


Logic and Aesthetics are known as normative sciences. 


There remains one form of law yet to be considered. In 
this sense of the term, law is used to denote a tendency to 
conform uniformly under varying factors that are kept as 
constant as humanly possible. 

“In the more complex biological and human sciences 
(including psychology, sociology, and economics) the term 
law must be understood to denote the formulation of a 


certain general tendency rather than a rigid uniformity.”32 
It will be noted that this kind of law is exceedingly general- 


ized. 





29. Pearson. op. cit. p. 94. 
30. J. S. Mackenzie. “A Manual of Ethics.” New York, Hinds and Noble. 


31. Ibid. p. 5. 
32. “Encyclopaedia Britannica”. Fourteenth Edition. New York, En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 1937. XIII. p. 780. 


In the foregoing discussion the reader will probably note 
many discrepancies. But the problem is difficult and even 
the masters have made errors. Note in Huxley, while he iron- 
ically criticizes the preacher for confusion of terms has made 
the error himself. He says** “order is lord of all,:and dis- 
order only a name for that part of the order which gives us 
pain.” Although order is not spelled with a capital O, it 
looks as if he did not himself fall into the error of the old 
natural law. At least, Pearson would say that he had stepped 
beyond the facts of actual sense-impression. 


Pearson bases ‘everything in the realms of science on 
sense-impressions. Other writers hold that all nature cannot 
be interpreted through only sense-impressions.®? Personally, 
the writer cannot wholly accept sense-impressions as the basis 
of all truth, and would prefer to remain an agnostic on this 
point. To limit the universe within the narrow bounds of 
human sense-impressions seems to be too limited. Probably the 
Pearson theory must, however, be considered wholly valid in 
the field of science. But with that concession it will be 
necessary to limit the scope of science as not being able to 
encompass all truth. This statement will allow for the prob- 
ability of truth in religion. Nevertheless, 

“When a formula expressing relationships between 
facts and phenomena in Nature is so exact and compre- 
hensive that it suffices for whatever new knowledge has 
been gained by the increase of perceptive powers from one 
generation to another, it stands out as a great achievement 
of scientific thought.’’34 

But, 

“The greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philosophy 
of pure reason is, after all, merely negative, since it serves 
not as an organon for the enlargement of knowledge, but 
as a discipline for its delimitation; and instead of discov- 
ering truth, has only the modest merit of discovering 
error.’’35 





33. Cf. the quotation of Wolf. p. 11. 
84. Gregory. op. cit. p. 166. 
35. Huxley. op cit. p. 237. 
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Edited by JOHN LIEBE, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, Lethbridge 


The following article describes not only an interesting 
project for high school boys, but offers also an excellent op- 
portunity for the shop teacher to refresh or widen his knowl- 
edge of electricity in an attractive manner. The theory of 
the direct current generator (or motor) is presented in 
Jackson and Black: An Elementary Book on Electricity and 
Magnetism (New York, Macmillan Co.), pp. 199-215. Ac- 
cording to the prevailing educational theories of Alberta 
the student of electricity, especially the beginner, either in or 
out of school, should as much as possible learn by doing. 
There is no better introduction to the study of electric motors 
than actually building the model described below. 

A MOTOR OR GENERATOR PROJECT FOR THE 

GENERAL SHOP 
By ALVIN W. RIDER, Instructor, Electrical Department, 
Lethbridge Collegiate Institute. 

ONSIDERABLE difficulty has been found in the smaller 
G. schools, due to lack of materials and equipment, in 

building some form of motor model for demonstrating 
the working principles of a generator and a motor. Com- 
mercial apparatus is usually inclosed, compact, and the con- 
nections and inner parts cannot be readily seen or examined. 
A model may be crude in comparison and still lend a special 
value over the real article for preliminary study. 

The following model made by a high school boy is cheap, 
requires very few tools and only a very little material, and 
it is not necessary to take it apart to examine it. Its value lies 
in the fact that it demonstrates the principle and action of a 
Direct Current Motor. It consists of a four-coil armature, 
commutator, field coils and brushes, and when connected to 
a six volt battery will rotate at considerable speed. 

Shaft. The shaft is vertical when running and is made 
of %“ rod, or a six inch spike sharpened at one end to re- 
volve on a pivot. A piece of metal may be center punched to 
provide the pivot bearing surface; it is fastened to the wood 
base. 

Commutator. A piece of wood from a broom handle can 
be driven into a one inch diameter copper or brass tubing 
which is one inch long; cut the wood even with each end of 
the tubing. Drill a hole slightly smaller than the shaft 
through the center of this wood, for a driving fit on shaft. 
Drive the shaft through this hole until it protrudes beyond 
the wood about one half inch. Carefully divide and mark 
the circumference of the copper tube into four equal sections 
or segments. Drill a hole in each end of these segments 
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(through the copper only) and fasten to the wood with two 
round-head wood screws one quarter inch long, size number 
three, or with carpet tacks. Using a hacksaw cut only through 
the copper at the division marks, separating the segments. 
With a file or sandpaper, dress off all rough edges, com- 
pleting the commutator. 

Wrap the shaft from the commutator to within one half 
inch from the top end with two layers of friction tape, cotton 
or heavy paper, to insulate it. 

Armature Coils. Using No. 22 cotton enamel magnet 
wire, make the first coil two inches in diameter and wind 
fifty turns, leaving about a foot of loose wire at each end for 
terminals. The second coil is one quarter inch less in diam- 
eter, the third coil three sixteenths less in diameter than the 
second, and the fourth coil, three sixteenths less than the 
third, because each coil must go inside the previous coil 
when placed on the armature shaft. All coils should have at 
least four strong strings evenly spaced around them and tied 
to keep the coil in shape. The coils may be wound on a wood- 
en cylinder, turned down to four steps, with the diameters 
2”—1%”"—1 9/16”—1%”’. 

Field Coil. Make all four coils the same size or two 
inches in diameter each having one hundred turns No. 22 
C.E. wire and leaving loose ends for terminal connections 
as before. 

Base. A piece of soft wood six or eight inches square. 

Brushes. Two pieces of spring copper or brass one 
quarter inch wide and 1/32” thick, fastened to the base on 
each side of the commutator, and given a quarter twist so 
they will conform to the commutator. These should be 242” 
or 3” long to be more convenient for connecting and shaping 
to commutator. The two brushes are placed in neutral posi- 
tions, i.e. one touching the commutator opposite the place 
where two of the field coils are joined, the other exactly at 
the opposite side of the commutator. 

Terminal Posts. 3/16” brass bolts (stove bolts may be 
used). Drill holes through the brush copper strips and the 
board, and fasten the bolt through this. The head is kept 
under. 

Power Supply. Six volt storage battery or six good dry 
cells. 

Assembling. When the four armature coils are placed 
inside each other hold them vertically and slip the shaft 
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through them vertically, thereby dividing the coil wires. 
Then space the coils evenly about the shaft and tie them 
securely to the shaft, so that the shaft will have to re- 
volve with the coils. Solder the beginning end of one coil to a 
commutator bar or segment, and the finish of number two coil 
to the same bar. Then solder the beginning of number two 
coil next to the bar, etc., until all coils are joined in series 
by and with the commutator. Now each bar has the beginning 
and the finish end of two coils connected to it. Note: All 
coils must have the proper ends connected so the current 
will produce the correct magnetic fields. This scheme of con- 
necting is not an example of the way it is done on large 
armatures having a large number of coils and bars, but 
works quite well on this type (lap winding), is simple and 
clearly demonstrates the principle of operation. Other 
schemes may also be used. 


Tie the four field coils together at their sides with cords, 
forming a box. Connect the coils in series, joining the end of 
one coil to the end of the next, so the current will flow in the 
opposite direction in each coil to produce North and South 
poles alternately in the four coils. Place the field coils on 
the base with the center punched bearing in the center. 
Raise and block the field coils so they are exactly opposite the 
coils on the armature. 


Place the armature vertically inside the field coils, making 
sure the brushes make good contact on the commutator bars, 
and at the right position for neutral. Support the upper end 
of the armature shaft with a bracket of %” x 42” wide flat 
iron bent over the top and fastened to the wood on each 
side, leaving a hole in the top to hold the shaft and permit it 
to turn freely. This bracket may also be made of wood. 


Join one end of field coil number one to a brush terminal 
and the end of number four to the other brush terminal. 
Connect both battery terminals to the brush terminals for a 
shunt type of motor. For a series type, connect number one 
field coil to the brush terminal, connect the positive battery 
terminal to the other brush, and the negative battery post to 
the other end of field coils. 


Further information and sketches may be obtained by 
stating your troubles and sending a self-addressed envelope 
to Alvin W. Rider (Electrical Department) Lethbridge Col- 
legiate Institute. 


Contributions and comments are welcome. 
Write to— 
DR. JOHN LIEBE, 
1264 Third Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alta. 
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Obituary 


FTER fully 60 years of service in the teaching pro- 

fession, Miss Janet Harley, a Charter member of the 

A.T.A. died on Sunday, February 4th, following a 
brief illness. 

Born in Ormstown, Quebec, she went as a child to 
Petrolia, Ontario where she received her early education. 
At the age of 17 she began to teach in the village of Martha- 
ville, near Petrolia, later moving into one of the town schools 





MISS JANET HARLEY 


where she continued until her coming to Alberta in the fall 
of 1903. For three years she conducted a rural school at 
Spruce Grove. She began her Edmonton service in 1907 
in Norwood School. After several years there, she was 
appointed principal of Riverdale School, in which position 
she continued until her retirement in 1934. 

In 19385 Miss Harley was among those who received the 
King George V Jubilee Medal in recognition of long and 
faithful service. 

Miss Harley was one of those teachers who deeply loved 
her profession. Even after her retirement she enjoyed doing 


occasional substitute work and was so engaged a few days 
before her death. 


She possessed in a real degree the power of winning the 
children’s confidence and affection. Although primary work 
was her specialty, older boys and girls always found in her 
a sympathetic friend and adviser. No case of destitution or 
trouble came to her notice that she did not try to relieve. She 
clothed the naked, fed the hungry, visited and waited on the 
sick. To newcomers or younger members of the staff, she 
proved a real friend and adviser. 

Miss Harley was a teacher whose influence for good on 
her many pupils cannot be estimated and whose memory will 
long be revered by her associates. 
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Classroom Procedure in High School Social Studies » » » 


An address delivered at the Lethbridge and Calgary High 
School Convention by J. F. WATKIN, M.A., Banff 


PART III. Conclusion 


HE discussion in the previous issue has led up to the 
Ty question of note books in the Social Studies courses. 

The very nature of the Social Studies courses makes it 
imperative that the students use loose-leaf books for this 
work. New material relating to topics already studied will 
be continually brought to light throughout the year, and 
unless a loose-leaf system is used it will be impossible to keep 
notes in any sort of order. The note book is not meant to 
be a mere condensation of the text book material relating to 
the course outline, but is a combination scrap-book, note 
book, and a source of detailed references to material in the 
texts and files. The nature of the courses does not lend itself 
to standardization, and this applies to note books just as it 
applies to teaching methods. No two students will be ex- 
pected to have the same material in their note books, but at 
the same time it should never be necessary to look twice at a 
note book to see that it contains Social Studies. It should 
be so fully illustrated with maps, clippings, charts, and 
diagrams, as to give it a distinction of its own. The teacher 
must devise some method of checking the written work that 
goes into the notebook. There is only one standard to go by 
in this regard, and that is the best work that the individual 
student is able to do. When one is teaching seven or more 
High School courses it is a human impossibility to read and 
check all of the written work of the students, and the 
teacher who overburdens himself with such a chore will be 
spending his time on this ‘correction’ work, when it could be 
used more profitably on preparation of the material that lies 
ahead. It is therefore advisable to take in only five note 
books at a time, and to check these thoroughly for English, 
and for errors in facts. When the books are returned, a few 
minutes may be spent with their owners individually discuss- 
ing the corrections. The student never knows when his book 
will be called in, and he therefore exercisés care in his 
written work at all times. With this method the teacher’s 
effort may be directed toward the individual students who 
need attention rather than being distributed equally among 
all members of the class. 


And now, what about tests and marks? A test should be 
given in Social Studies to arouse interest, and not. to kill it. 
How do you make a test interesting? One of the surest ways 
is by putting on questions which the students can answer. Of 
course no student is expected to be able to answer all of the 
questions, but I like to set a paper on which the poorest 
student in the class will be able to do something encouraging 
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at least. The teacher sets the examination; he teaches the 
Course; and he marks the examination. If the results are 
terrible, the failure should be marked up against the teacher 
rather than against the students. Another suggestion for 
making a test interesting is to have it marked immediately, 
and returned to the students. A little thought in the prepar- 
ation of the test will make it possible to have it marked by the 
class in the following period, and this marking serves as a 
review of the work, and at the same time obviates the 
necessity of ‘taking up’ the paper later. I prefer to give tests 
frequently in all of the Social Studies courses, but I have 
made it plain to my students that these tests are not given 
to determine whether they are going to ‘pass’ or ‘fail’ the 
subject at the end of the year. There is only one way in 
which a student can earn his credit in Social Studies, and 
that is by doing his best work in the classroom from day to 
day. Promotions are based on accomplishment for the par- 
ticular student, and are not determined by tests, marks, or 
anything else. If a student is ever going to pass a Social 
Studies course it seems to me that he will do so the first time 
he takes it, and that his work will become worse rather than 
better if he repeats the course. There may be certain excep- 
tions, such as a case of downright laziness or something of 
the sort, but these are few and far between. 


There is fine opportunity in the Social Studies classes 
for enriching the student’s vocabulary. There are numerous 
words such as, artistocracy, democracy, hieroglyphics, parlia- 
ment, representative, cabinet, and many others which the 
student must come to understand. These words cannot be 
‘taught’ but the understanding of them must develop and 
grow as the result of the student’s own experiences in the 
classroom and outside. One could easily develop the whole 
year’s work in Social Studies around one of these words 
such as parliament, or dictatorship. I read the other day 
of the Russian peasants who died for Constantine and the 
Constitution, thinking that the latter was Constantine’s wife. 
Perhaps much of the misunderstanding in the world today 
grows out of a general half-knowledge of these political 
terms, and their misuse by those who do not understand them. 


Now we come to the bewildering subject of Current 
Events. May I suggest that the mention of Current Events 
in the Regulations, and the formal placing of this topic on 
the Course has necessitated no change in our procedure as 
History teachers. There probably were teachers who handled 
the old History 1, 2, 3, and 4 courses without the introduction 
of current problems, but for the majority of us that would 
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be just impossible. One cannot understand the past without 
the present, any more than one can understand the present 
without a knowledge of what has gone before. The two 
are inseparable, and it therefore appears that it would be a 
waste of time to attempt to divide them by taking say five 
minutes at the beginning of the period for a ‘so-called report’ 
on Current Events. What are Current Events? For the 
answer to that, I refer you to the Oxford dictionary. ‘Current’ 
is defined as, ‘generally accepted as true or genuine.’ ‘Event,’ 
is defined as ‘a thing that happens, especially an important 
thing.’ Current events then are, ‘important happenings that 
are generally accepted as true or genuine.’ And now, what 
are ‘important happenings’? As far as the Social Studies 
Courses are concerned, ‘important happenings’ are those that 
are definitely related to the Course outline. In other words, 
our business as Social Studies teachers is to give our students 
an organized and systematic knowledge of the past, that 
is the Course. This in turn will help them in understanding 
the problems of today. In developing that body of knowl- 
edge, we should make it live, and show its relation to present 
problems—but real problems, like war, unemployment, crime, 
over-population, trade, and the like. What I am trying to 
suggest is this. When we discuss the war in our classes, as all 
of us must do, let us try to see it in its proper perspective, 
and not in terms of headlines and news broadcasts. Let 
us make a rigid distinction between News, and Current 
Events. ‘British planes drop pamphlets in Austria.’ ‘A 
German plane is shot down over Scotland.’ Those are news 
items, and as such they do not belong in the Social Studies 
lesson. They are not related to the Course, and when the 
History of today is written, such bits of current news will 
have no place in it. Here are some items that will have 
historical significance: ‘the expansion of Russian influence 
in the Baltic,’ ‘the Anglo-Turkish agreement,’ ‘American 
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neutrality,’ and so on. Now, how are we to handle. these: 
topics. Let us look at the Social Studies ITI outline. * It begins 
as follows: 

1. England: the strong position of the Monarchy under 
the Tudors. 

2. France: achievement of National Unity. 

8. The Germanies: The Holy Roman Empire. 

4. Russia, formation of a Russian State. 

5. Poland, partition by Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
1772-1795. 

Now with Poland actually being partitioned under our 
very noses in September 1939, I wonder how many of the 
teachers started the Social Studies II Course with “the strong 
position of the English monarchy under the Tudors.’’ Why 
not begin with the partition of Poland in 1939? The problem 
of creating interest is already solved; Current Events and 
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past events become one, and we are teaching Social Studies 
instead of History and Current Events. In attempting to 
show the relationship between the present and the past, we 
must remember that recorded history is one continuous thread 
from let us say 3000 B.C. to 2000 A.D. When we attempt 
to show relationships we must keep in mind the continuity of 
that thread. We cannot merely bring the two trends of the 
thread together, and attempt to interpret the civilization -of 
the Nile in terms of the modern machine age. A story of 
five thousand years lies between these two. 


Finally, a Word about methods of stimulating research, 
although I cannot offer any concrete suggestions here. My 
own room is essentially a Social Studies room. There are 
maps, books, charts, reading desks, filing cabinet, facilities 
for lantern slides, and so on. In fact, I like to think that the 
general atmosphere of the room is so suggestive of Social 
Studies, that if a student went there and sat down for half 
an hour, he would absorb some of it in spite of himself. I 
may have a few trick methods of my own, but I use them 
unconsciously. For example, I may mention that I once 
read that the Carthaginians had huge reflectors so strong 
that they were able to set fire to the sails of the Roman 
vessels. Of course the students do not believe it, and neither 
do I for that matter; but before long I find some of the more 
curious students reading up on Carthage and the Punic wars. 
‘Or I may mention the fact that Babylon lies down in the 
river valley. One day the king brought home a bride who 
had lived all her life in the mountains. I forget the name of 
the mountains, but that makes no difference. Then the 
lady became homesick, and wanted to go home to her mother; 
so the king built some artificial mountains for her, and 
covered them with trees, and flowers, and palaces. These 
were the famous Hanging Gardens of Babylon, which were 


so beautiful that historians mention them as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. That is all that is necessary. Within 
a few days, some of the students will know more about the 
Hanging Gardens than I do. 

This whole discussion now boils down to one question: 
‘What is the aim in teaching Social Studies?’, and I have 
deliberately repeated certain procedures in the hope that this 
question would answer itself. There are a number of aims 
listed in books on the subject, and also in the regulations. 
As far as I am concerned, I have only one aim, and that 
one I try to keep in mind all of the time—Do the students 
like it? If they do like it, we have succeeded in creating an 
interest that is worthwhile; our students will want to take 
more of it, and they will continue to read it during their 
leisure time. To the degree that they do these things, there 
has been good teaching of Social Studies, and all of the 
other aims will look after themselves. 

In conclusion there is just one thought which I would 
leave with you. Teaching method is positively individual, 
and what works for me will not necessarily work for you. If 
there is anything in this general procedure which appeals to 
you, I suggest that you attempt to follow the spirit of it 
rather than observe it to the letter. In suggesting a pro- 
cedure for others to follow I cannot go beyond this. When 
you are preparing your Social Studies lessons, and I hope 
that you do prepare them, do not have in mind, ‘What am I 
going to say tomorrow?’, but always have in mind, ‘what 
are we going to do tomorrow?’ 


Because of the universality of childhood’s need, there 
must be a new distribution of support. Education is a na- 
tional responsibility, and, as such, must have a further 
measure of federal support. 

—J. W. Noseworthy. 
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SPARE PERIOD »” 


ELL, the annual school district meetings have passed 
| for another year. This time I noted a certain differ- 

ence in their tone; and of course there is always food 
for thought in the changes that come about with social 
progress. 


Not that there was any external difference. Y’know, I 
have often wished that some Canadian artist had put “The 
Annual Meeting” on canvas; for the scene is one that is 
likely to disappear from our land. I have in mind a picture 
of a dozen farmers squeezed into various sizes of desks in 
one corner of the school. The corner would be the one 
closest to the Waterbury; and the floor thereabouts would 
be littered with cigarette butts and ashes, to the annoyance 
of Monday’s janitor. The faces would not be entirely clean, 
inasmuch as the midday wash doesn’t remove all of the 
morning’s dirt, and some of them would carry a two days’ 
growth. Several groups would be in conversation, while the 
remaining individuals gazed around the room with interest, 
curiosity, and nostalgia. Next to a church, I know of no 
place that makes the adult male so self-conscious as a school 
room. 


By tacit consent, these ratepayers have gathered in one 
corner, leaving a vast array of empty desks between them 
and the executive. The latter occupy a lonely position at the 
teacher’s desk. The secretary is behind it, trying to spread 
his documents as widely as possible without disturbing the 
teacher’s books. At the side of the desk, in an ordinary 
chair, is the chairman. He is definitely uncomfortable 
because the only man who can put his knees under a desk 
is the man who sits behind it. After the meeting has started 
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the chairman will solve this problem of comfort by turning 
sideways in his chair, throwing one arm over the back of it, 
and crossing his legs. 


Our picture would also show the teacher, off to one side, 
more at home than the others, but possibly more worried. If 
young he is there out of curiosity; if conscientious he is there 
from a sense of duty; and if he has taught long enough he is 
there becase he knows that as long as he is present open 
criticism will not likely be forthcoming. 


I suppose the scene would be whimsical, but a great 
artist would make it more than that. His typical face would 
be broad, weather beaten, serious, showing strength of char- 
acter, utter impartiality. There would be one or two weaker 
faces, the men who are easily swayed, who take part in 
district feuds, who worship one teacher and with equal zeal 
damn the next. And the artist would not leave his group 
without including the portrait of the chronic grumbler, the 
individual who maintains his rights as a citizen by causing 
us ninety per cent of our grief. 

* * * 

If the scene is passing, let us at least pay tribute to it. 
These dozen men are representative of a new world, embrac- 
ing a new social philosophy. A great man once put it— 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” Our professional difficulties of 
past years have tended to incline us to forget that the great 
differences between our world and the European social order 
are rooted deeply in the free quarter section, the local church, 
and the independent school district. If any trace still remains 
of the sturdy Roman citizen who on his acres of corn and 
turnips raised the bulwarks of Rome’s greatness, it is prob- 
ably to be found in the Western Canada farmer. 

I said that this year there was a different flavor to the 
annual meeting. Most of the vital work pertaining to the 
finances and to the teachers is now done by the school 
divisions. Actually there is very little left for the local board 
to do, and in some cases it has ceased to function. I suppose 
that was inevitable. From our point of view it brings us 
closer to our particular Magna Charta, that we shall be 
judged only by our (professional) peers. 

Most of the attendants at these meetings devoted con- 
siderable time to the discussion of the large divisions, thereby 
availing themselves of the Anglo-Saxon’s inherent right to 
grouse. I was reminded of some lines that Tennyson turned 
out in one of his happier moods. (Pardon, if the quotation is 
slightly incorrect) : 

“So let the change which comes be free 
To enjoin itself with that which flies; 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 
Its office, moved with sympathy.” 
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Ah well. My own impression is that the average parent 
still has but a hazy understanding of the new deal in educa- 
tion. Incidentally it is also a moot point as to how well 
equipped the average teacher would be to explain it to him. 
Musing over these things, I fell to wondering if it were 
entirely a good thing that local interest in the functioning 
of the school should decrease. The Home and School 
Associations, as they operate in larger centres, have done 
good work in making clear the objectives of the new course. 
Would it be possible to carry this idea into the country 
without having it degenerate into an ‘Association for the 
General Criticism of the Teacher?” 


a a 


On the broad question, of the control of education there 
are extremes. I often think the real task of humanity is the 
combating of extremes. On the one hand there are the evils 
of local control against which we have struggled for years. 
On the other hand there are the possible evils of bureaucracy. 


I don’t know. We are living in most strenuous times; it 
may be a race between education and catastrophe, who 
knows? At best Education is a slow process. It is certain 
that we can never go back to the old system. No doubt 
Disraeli was very unpopular with the Whigs in 1867; and 
they could have repealed his reform bill in the following 
year—but they didn’t. 


As I see it our business is the production of citizens in the 
true sense of the term. Anything which contributed more 
fully to that end would be acceptable to us—we are ethic- 
ally obligated to the throwing of our weight behind such a 
contribution. 


Much of the criticism of the new divisions comes from 
those who have an incomplete understanding of the educa- 
tional philosophy underlying these changes. Well, we might 
be able to do something about that—explain it to everyone 
who is interested; talk it up. No worth while change was 
ever hindered by a little publicity. 

As a matter of fact we have no alternative. I look to- 
wards Europe and I don’t like the evidence of what happens 


when education fails. 
* * * 
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over and brings a different cannibal back. Two missionaries 
go over. . 

Now the three missionaries are across, and with them is 
cannibal x. He of course can now go across for the other 
two. 

Quite a problem. 

* * * 

This is the time of year when one gives thought to the 
question of boiling one’s shirt, or spotting one’s gown, as the 
case might be. I always look forward to the holiday in 
Convention City. One can have a very pleasant time 
exchanging grumbles with fellow teachers. 

* * * 

Speaking of clothes, I had an opportunity some time ago 
of seeing myself as others see me. I overheard in a street car 
a group of students discussing the short-comings of their 
staff. Their observations were amusing, and pertinent. 
Example: “Mr. X. He starts each month with a very short 
haircut, suit nicely pressed, tie neatly knotted. As the month 
goes on his hair gets longer and longer, his clothes more and 
more crushed, his tie more and more sloppy. At the end of 
that month the metamorphosis again takes place.” 

And a fundamental principle laid down by a young miss, 
at which I’ve been chuckling for a week. “All science teach- 
ers have baggy trousers.” 

* * * 


That’s thirty for tonight. See you at the Convention. 
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expensive sources of Visual Aids; a series of Monthly 


Bulletins for the entire year. 
~~ 


e THE WORLD BOOK e 





and Canadian Edition 








Ask any of the thousands of introduction owners for an opinion 
—or see THE WORLD BOOK in the Edmonton Public Libraries, 
the Department of Education Library, the School Book Branch, 
Edmonton, or in any of the leading libraries in Alberta. 

THE WORLD BOOK is still available for a limited time at the 
greatly reduced introduction price. 


For Full Details Mail Your Enquiries to 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO. LIMITED 


57 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, Ontario or 
10302 82nd Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
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TEACHERS: MILADI STYLE SHOPPE welcomes you to CALGARY. This store is most cen- 
trally located, and cordially invites you to make it the meeting place of your friends while in 
the city, and to use its facilities for any conveniences you may require. This is offered to you 
without any obligations to yourself. 
NEW SPRING COATS 

Styles are so outstandingly different this season, that you owe it to yourself to purchase a 
NEW SPRING COAT. This store offers you a wide range in TWEEDS, BOUCLES, HERRING- 
BONES, DONEGALS, TWILLS and OTHER DRESSY MATERIALS. Featured in the High 
Shades for this season and also in Navy and Black. 


PRICED 
From $10.95 0359.00 
SMART TAILORED SUITS 
The Season’s New Styles in Tricotine, Bedford cord, Worsteds, Tweeds, etc. 


PRICED 
From $15.95 $29.50 
LOVELY NEW DRESSES 
Gorgeous Prints, Crepes, Sheers and other materials in the Popular Spring Shades. 


From ......,, Dds9D toP20.00 


CHIC SPRING HATS 
Wool and Fur Felts, Braids and Straws in a wide variety of styles and colors. 


From .. $1.95 .$4.95 


Miladi Style Shoppe, Ltd. 


205 Eighth Ave. West Phone M 4101 
(Across from the BAY) 
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Federal Aid for Education is No Pipe Dream 


C.T.F. BULLETIN No. 6 


ADDRESSED TO EVERY TEACHER IN CANADA: 
/I-THIS whole question (of educational costs) was ex- 
7 amined in detail by the Alberta Taxation Inquiry 
Board and covered fully in its report, issued five years 
ago. The meagre Alberta grant, averaging 13.3 per cent of 
total costs at that time, was shown to compare most unfavor- 


ably with the system followed in other parts of the British - 


Empire. In England, state grants are 50 per cent, in Scot- 
land over 53 per cent. In South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, no local school boards exist, the whole cost and the 
whole responsibility being assumed by the national govern- 
ment, .. .”—-Edmonton Jornal. 


Thus a leading Western newspaper, in warm support of 
a campaign begun by the Calgary city council calling upon 
the Provincial Government to assume, by greatly increased 
grants, not less than 50 per cent of the financial burden of 
Education. 

It is rather curious that this newspaper, in urging the 
claims of city, town and divisional boards to larger grants- 
in-aid from the provincial authority, should have quoted out- 
standing cases of generous grants-in-aid from the national 
authority. The difference is tremendously important. Thus, 
the city of Leeds gets its wonderful 50 per cent hand-out not 
from the West Riding County Council—although that body 
administers a region about as populous and wealthy as the 
Prairie Provinces put together—but from the British Gov- 
ernment, which has control of Customs, Excise, Income and 
other highly lucrative forms of taxation. And the great city 
of Glasgow gets its 50 per cent grant-in-aid, not from the 
revenues of the county of Lanark (which might be very em- 
barrassed if it had to shoulder such an obligation), but from 
the British Government. 

Federal or Provincial Aid? 

Let us see where this leads us. Here are figures from the 

Canada Year Book. 


Some Provincial and Dominion Expenditures, 1936 


Total Expenditures of All Provinces ........ $248,141,808 
Total Dominion Expenditures .............. $532,585,555 
Total Expenditures of All Provinces for 

Publicly-controlled Schools ............ $ 18,706,999 
Total Expenditures for Same by 

RACERS VORA, OW. «Gp ta Faas e fe cece cae $ 95,978,038 


In the light of these figures (we regret that they are the 
most recent of the kind in our possession) we may examine 
the proposal of the Calgary city council to have the provin- 
cial government shoulder fully half the burden of Education. 

Adding the last two amounts, we get $114,685,037 as the 
aggregate of money spent by the Canadian Provinces in edu- 
cating the children. Half of that is $57,342,518.50. If we 
deduct from that the amount ($18,706,999) which the Prov- 
inces are already paying, we get $38,635,519.50 as the addi- 
tional amount which the Calgary policy would like to unload 
upon the provincial budgets. 

Such an amount would, in the bulk, increase the Educa- 
tional spendings of the provinces by 206 per cent. It would 
increase the total spendings of the provinces by 15.6 per cent. 





Visit the STYLE BEAUTY SALON 


130A 9th Avenue West. Phone M4022 
Opposite Palliser Hotel, Calgary 


‘Present this ad and receive $1.00 discount on our 
regular Permanents 
SSS 8808080000 


March, 4 940 


If the same load were taken over by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, it would increase the amount of federal expenditure 
by 7.3 per cent. 

Perhaps this is the point at which we should emphatically 
declare our sympathy with municipal bodies which find them- 
selves forced, by social trends beyond their control, to edu- 
cate a fast-increasing number of adolescent pupils; and at 
the same time to impose the increased costs upon a steadily 
decreasing body of burgesses. They are certainly on the spot, 
and a nasty spot it is! But we want to show them, and to show 
all others concerned, that the remedy which they are propos- 
ing is not the true remedy, and is not in fact the remedy 
adopted in the countries to which they point. 


Visible vs. Invisible Taxation. 

This is not a treatise on fiscal policy and the writer has 
no qualifications in political economy. But he has noticed 
(and the reader must have noticed) what happens when a 
Provincial Treasurer goes gunning for more money to spend. 
Two more cents a gallon on gasoline, a little more to pay 
for the license plates, imposition of a driver’s license and 
fee, two coppers for every meal in @ restaurant, an extra 1 
per cent on the Income tax, a sales tax on each purchase over 
20 cents, a $3.00 plaster on the city tax notice . . . these are 
a few of the expedients of the Provincial Treasurer with 
which we are personally familiar; and all of them, in that 
we are aware of paying them, are nuisance taxes. They 
make news in the papers, and in some cases breed organized 
resentment expressing itself in delegations to the Govern- 
ment. 

The lot of a Provincial Government which undertook to 
raise an additional 15.6 per cent of revenue by methods such 
as we have reviewed would, we suggest, not be a happy one. 
The fact that local taxes were somewhat alleviated would be 
lightly forgotten, and the changed incidence of taxation 
would raise up a host of new enemies for the Administration, 
with charges of Fascism, squandermania and general rascality 
making the welkin ring. 

The raising of an equivalent amount for the whole coun- 
try by the Finance Minister of Canada would be a very dif- 
ferent matter. Without laboring the point, we may say that 
the Dominion authority could increase sufficiently its cus- 
toms and excise impositions without an audible whimper from 
the taxpayer. The man who pays in excise $3.00 per thousand 
on his cigars, or 3 cents per lb. on his inner tubes, would 
pay twice the amount without being conscious of the change. 
The Dominion authority, by reason of its remoteness and 
the inconspicuous working of its collecting machine, is in the 
best possible position to impose adequate taxation for main- 
taining services, for imposing them fairly, and for imposing 
them without suffering political penalties for doing the right 
thing. 

Taxpaying Ability of the Provinces. 

In the C.T.F. Salary Report, and in a previous bulletin of 

this series, we have already pointed out the need for an 


All kinds of Dress Goods including 
Silks, Rayon, Celanese, Woolens, Cottons, Velvets, 
Velveteens, Silk and Cotton Laces, Nets, Point- 
D’esprit, etc., etc. 


Largest stock in Western Canada 
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official investigation of the comparative wealth of the nine 
provinces, in order that we may know to what extent each 
one is able, out of its own resources, to maintain the social 
services and institutions which will prevent the mass of its 
people from degenerating into “poor white trash’. As pre- 
viously stated, a tentative application of Professor Mort’s 
method* revealed very great inequality among the prov- 
inces in Taxpaying Ability. We present the figures again in a 
slightly different manner: 

Taxpaying Ability of Canadian Provinces (based upon 


statistics of population, motor registration, manufactures, ° 


farm production, retail trade and other factors for years 
1931-1936). 


Deficiency 
Popu- Taxpaying Surplus of of 


Province lation Ability “ae 4 wae 
CANADA ...... 1 1 0 0 
Prince Edward Island .0084 .0047 -0037 
Nova Scotia ....... 0488 -0295 aks .0193 
New Brunswick .... .0396 -0256 gatire ce .0140 
ee a aie -2808 .2220 a .0588 

SOND 5 ss 4 ae ss .3340 -4530 -1190 
EE, on cs Bocas 60 -0645 .0646 .0001 ee 
Saskatchewan ...... -0845 -0490 eee .0355 
pS a ee -0700 -0605 Sita .0095 
British Columbia ... .0676 .0902 .0226 


Take the case of New Brunswick, which has 3.96 per cent 
of the Dominion’s population but only 2.56 per cent of its 
tax-paying ability.* Compare it with Ontario, which has 33.4 
per cent of the Dominion’s population and 45.3 per cent of 
its tax-paying ability. Surely the Calgary city council, the 
Edmonton Journal, or any other reasonable body will con- 


cede that the disease from which Education suffers in Canada 
* Federal Support for Public Education by Prof. P. R. Mort. 


MI LK the finest food in the world 


In no other food has nature so bountifully 
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MILK and CREAM 


“Always the Best by Taste and Test” 


EDMONTON CITY DAIRY LIMITED 


Plant on 109th Street Phone 25151 
(Established 34 years ago) 
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cannot be cured by urging that New Brunswick and Ontario 
alike should each assume 50 per cent of its own educational 
costs as provincial budget expenditure. There is no cure by 
that treatment. 


Three Steps in Federal Aid to Education. 

The cure lies in maintaining a basic programme of Edu- 
cation out of funds which are obtained by means of nation- 
wide “invisible” taxation . . . the kind of taxation which will 
not keep the citizenry in a chronic state of anger against 
teachers and administrators. 

1. The Dominion Government should recognize the 
principle of National concern for Education. It is not enough 
for politicians and Ministers of the Crown to harangue us 
from the hustings about National Unity, and leave the cul- 
tural forces and agencies, which alone can create such unity, 
to collapse and die for want of nourishment. 

The objections to Federal support for Education have 
been answered again and again. We can only touch them here. 

(a) Federal support need not and will not mean Federal 
control of Education. 

(b) If there are violent reactions from Church interests 
against Federal support, then the Churches must be 
over-ridden, as they were in Great Britain forty 
years ago. In the long run, the Churches cannot face 
the shame of perpetuating foul school buildings and 
ill-trained pauperized teachers just for fear of in- 
fringement of their autonomy. 

(c) Federal grants-in-aid can be safeguarded from mis- 
appropriation by simple regulation. 

2. The Dominion Government should immediately apply 
the principle of National Concern for Education by voting a 
substantial sum, e.g., $10,000,000 annually, as a grant-in-aid 
for education to those provinces which are found by com- 
petent survey to be deficient in taxpaying ability. On the 
basis of our (purely tentative) figures above, that sum 
would be divided among, P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Quebec, Saskat- 


DELICIOUSLY TENDER 
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chewan and Alberta in the ratio 37; 193; 140; 588; 355; 95; 
or— 


.Prince Edward Island ........ 2.6% $ 260,000 
PIOVE. BOO Slee cd eee tees 13.7% 1,370,000 
New Brunswick ............ 9.9% 990,000 
OE Biss 56h RE OES RS 41.7% 4,170,000 
Saskatchewan ..........5... 25.2% 2,520,000 
WEE 5 os. os Ks Rees 6.7% 670,000 


The above example is purely illustrative. That the figures 
are not fantastic may very easily be shown. The amount . 
“allocated” to Prince Edward Island, for example, would 
be enough to provide $100 per classroom for improving ac- 
commodation and equipment, and to raise the average annual 
salary of all teachers from $537 to $829. The amount “allo- 
cated” to Saskatchewan would be sufficient to provide $100 
per classroom for equipment, libraries, and general rehabili- 
tation, and to raise the average annual salary of Saskatche- 
wan from about $570 to $810. Let the teachers and adminis- 
trators of P.E.I. and Saskatchewan say whether or not such 
a grant would be well spent! They know, and we all know, 
that it would change the whole outlook particularly in rural 
Canada. And it would increase Dominion expenditure by less 
than TWO per cent. 

8. The Dominion Government should make a clearance 
of the chaotic mess of opinion, prejudice and amateur mis- 
judgment now surrounding the whole issue of teacher-salary 
schedules in Canada, and formulate a series of parallel sched- 
ules (say six of them, labelled A, B, C, D, E and F), the 
series to be known as the NATIONAL SCALE, and analogous 
to the Burnham Scale in Great Britain. The adoption of the 
scale should remain optional with every employing body, 
since the Dominion is supporting, not controlling, provincial 
education. But the Dominion should pay a grant-in-aid for 
every teacher, graded in accordance with the schedule on 
which the teacher is being paid. e.g.: 

For every teacher paid at or above Schedule A ...... $100 
For every teacher paid above Sched. B, below Sched. A, $80 
For every teacher paid above Sched. C, below Sched. B, $80 
For every teacher paid above Sched. D, below Sched. C, $70, 
etc. 

No grant for teachers employed below Schedule F. 

Assuming the typical schedule to be, eventually, Sched- 
ule C of the National Scale, and the number of lay teachers 
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in Canada to be 65,000, then the cost of Federal grants-in- 
aid under the National Scale would be $5,200,000, an addi- 
tion of less than ONE per cent to Dominion expenditures. 
(in confining our figures of 65,000 to lay teachers, we do not 
imply a judgment on the question of grants to religious 
orders. That is not a matter for offhand disposal). 

Further consideration of the features of a National Scale 
must be postponed to a later Bulletin. For this time we must 
content ourselves with repeating stoutly that FEDERAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION IS NO PIPE-DREAM. It is the rational 
solution for our chronic difficulties; it is what Calgary really 
wants, and it is what the enlightened states of the British 
Empire actually do. We have shown how the educational out- 
look can be utterly changed, and the teaching personnel 
steadily raised; and we have shown that it can be done with 
an increase of something less than 3 per cent in Dominion 
spendings. 

Yes, we krow there’s a war on. But in due course the 
War will be over, and there will still be 2,500,000 children 
in Canada upon whom the post-war era and the pressure of 
a tough mechanized world will make harsher demands than 
ever. We must not betray them by our indifference. If it is 
to take us ten years to win Federal Aid for Education, then 
let us kindle our courage and make this year count! 

“B. BATTLE AXE.” 


A sense of humor is invaluable as a qualification for suc- 
cessful teaching. It is a sense that enables one to detach 
himself, as it- were, from the situation in which he finds 
himself, and to view it as some totally disinterested spec- 
tator might. Apparently a small thing in itself, this ability 
to see the humor in a situation often relieves many a diffi- 
cult moment in the classroom and transforms many a tense 
conflict into an occasion for laughter.—The Phi Delta Kappan 
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« PENSIONS ACTUALLY IN EFFECT » 





Miss Jean A. Topp 


Miss Topp, who retired Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, has served as a mem- 
ber of the Teaching Profession for 
almost 46 years. From Quebec she 
came West and taught in Olds and 
Calgary. Victoria, B.C., will now 





Mr. C. E. Brandow 


Mr. Brandow’s early experience 
in the teaching field was gained in 
Ontario. Coming to Alberta, his 
first school was in Canmore. From 
here Mr. Brandow moved to Leth- 
bridge and taught in that city until 
a a on December 31st, 
1 , 








Mrs. Elsie A. Smith 


After teaching for 10 years in 
Ontario, Mrs. Smith came to Alber- 
ia in 1898 and served in various 
schools of the Province over a 
period of 26 years. 

Mrs. Smith, who retired Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, is now residing in 


be Miss Topp’s home. 


MR. JOHN P. LeBLANC, Codesa, retired January 12, 1940. 
MISS MARY PRESTON, Edmonton, retired Dec. 31, 1939. 


MISS MARION MACKAY, Edmonton, retired December 31, 
1939 and is now living in Vancouver, B.C. 


ASTONISHING THE MUSICIANS 

Sir Percy Buck recently told the Society of Musicians 
in London that although he had once thought the teaching 
of an instrument in a class was impossible, he was now 
convinced that the class was the best way to learn any- 
thing when one was young. 

During the first week he inspected work for the L.C.C. 
The headmaster of one of the schools asked him if he would 
like to hear the violin class. He reluctantly agreed “‘imagin- 
ing that a number of boys would bring out violins, all out of 
tune, and play something like Handel’s ‘Largo,’ all minions 
and crotchets, and get to the end as best they could.” 

“There were about 40 boys. Two stepped out as 
soloists; one went to the piano and one to the harmonium. 


Millet, Alberta. 


MISS EDITH BOLES, Lethbridge, retired Dec. 31, 1939. 


MR. CHARLES G. ELLIOTT, Edmonton, retired December 
31, 1939. 


The master, who was conductor, handed me a list of music 
which seemed impossible for ordinary schoolboys to play. 
Among the pieces was Bach’s Double Concerto in D Minor, 
and, thinking it might have been slipped in as eyewash, I 
chose it. The result was so extraordinarily good that if you 
took Harrow, Eton, Winchester, and the three biggest girls’ 
schools in England they could not have produced anything 
so good.” 

He then took Sir Hugh Allen, against his will, to hear 
the class. Sir Hugh sat at first as though expecting to be 
attacked by some virulent disease, but at the end of the first 
movement he stopped the playing and offered two boys 
scholarships at the Royal College. 

—tThe Rhodesian Services’ Record 


Greetings to cAlberta Teachers in Convention from Calgary’s “Newest Restaurants 


Beaver’s Coffee Shop McCrohan’s Coffee Shop 


(Opposite Birks) 


White Lunch Cafeteria 
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Official Bulletin 


No 40 
RE FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATES 


Minister that Second Class teachers with successful 

experience in teaching the subjects of Grades XI or XII 
during the school years, 1936-37 or 1937-38, who, by taking 
progressive steps to raise their academic qualifications, be- 
come entitled to, the special concessions that were published 
in The A.T.A. Magazine in April, 1938, should receive First 
Class Certificates when they have completed the required 
Grade XII and summer-school courses. It will be necessary 
for such teachers to hold credit in English 3 and in any six 
of the following courses: Social Studies 3, Algebra 2, Trig- 
onometry and Analytical Geometry, Chemistry 2, Physics 2, 
French 2, German 2, Biology 2. 


RE SCHOLARSHIPS AT CALGARY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Last month an announcement was made that the Students’ 
Union of the Calgary Summer School had made provision for 
the award of ten scholarships, each of the value of $15, to 
students of the 1940 session. Each inspector of Schools will 
be asked to nominate one teacher for a scholarship. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that all teachers interested in these 
scholarships should submit their names to their inspectors 
for consideration. 


“TEACHING AIDS IN HEALTH EDUCATION” 


The revised edition of the pamphlet, “Teaching Aids in 
Health Education,” issued by the Canadian Welfare Council, 
is now available. This and other health education materials 
may be obtained from the Department of Public Health, 
Edmonton. 


7 ™ Committee on Certification has recommended to ihe 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 
The Department is receiving many requests from school 
children for information and pamphlets in connection with 
school work. Teachers are reminded that the Department 
has no material of this sort for distribution. 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Upper Canada College awards each year certain open 
scholarships and bursaries, founded in memory of old boys 





TEACHERS! 
See the HERMES BABY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER--the 
smallest portable manufactured 
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and masters who fell in the World War of 1914-18. The 
awards will be based on the results of examinations to be held 
at Toronto and other centres on April 2, 3 and 4, 1940. For 
further particulars apply to— 


W. T. McDermott, Principal 
Upper Canada College 
Toronto 12 


RE GRADE XII DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


Teachers should take notice that the Departmental 
examinations in Grade XII subjects for June and August, 
1940, will employ to a larger extent than heretofore approv- 
ed modern techniques of testing. Accordingly, candidates 
may expect the following changes in the examination papers: 


1. Instead of a comparatively small number of “long” 
questions there is to be expected in most of the 
examinations a comparatively large number of “‘short’’ 
questions. .This procedure will apply specially in 
Mathematics, Social Studies and Science papers. 


2. The number of questions on the papers is larger than 
any candidate will be able to complete within the 
time allowed. All candidates will therefore be 
expected to do as much as they can during the time, 
but they should not be alarmed or disappointed if 
they find that they cannot answer all of the questions. 


8. The total number of marks will not be indicated on 
the examination papers; in fact the totals will vary 
for different papers. The “pass mark” will not be 
pre-assigned or pre-determined. 


4. There will be a considerable number of questions of 
the “objective” type: mainly short-answer and mul- 
tiple-choice. 


5. The General Test and Survey Test on which candi- 
dates for admission to the Normal Schools are re- 
quired to write may be taken by any student who 
so desires, provided the student, if successful on the 
June Grade XII examinations, will have satisfied all 
of the requirements for admission to Normal School. 
Candidates are to be warned that they will not be 
permitted to take the General Test and Survey Test 
more than once and, further, that they will not receive 
any statement of standing with respect to these tests. 
Finally, every candidate who seeks admission to the 
Normal Schools in September, 1940, will be required 
to take these tests whether or not such candidate has 
made application for admission during previous 
years or was eligible for admission under former reg- 
ulations. 
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EASTER 
HOLIDAYS 


Will Soon Be Here! 


LOW RAIL FARES 
STUDENTS and TEACHERS 


FARE AND ONE-QUARTER 
FOR ROUND TRIP 
(Minimum Fare 25c) 

First Class, Tourist, and Coach 
TICKETS ON SALE DAILY 
MARCH 7 to MARCH 27 
Returning—leave destination up to and 
including April 9. 


CERTIFICATE ENTITLING YOU TO 
THESE REDUCED FARES MAY BE OB- 


TAINED FROM YOUR PRINCIPAL OR 
REGISTRAR. 





PLAN YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION 
NOW ! 


See Banff or Lake Louise, surrounded by natural 
scenic beauty in the heart of the Canadian Rockies 

. Visit sunny Vancouver and Victoria, wafted by 
gentle breezes from the blue Pacific . . . Cruise to 
Alaska and the Yukon through sheltered seas on 
famous Canadian Pacific “Princess” Liners ... or 
journey to Eastern 
Canada via the delight- 
fully popular “lake 
and rail’ route. No 
matter what your 
choice may be, you'll 
have the most wonder- 
ful holiday of your 
whole life! 


BARGAIN RAIL FARES 
TO THE PACIFIC 


COAST IN EFFECT 
FROM MARCH 15 TO 
MARCH 28. 





Go in solid comfort via Canadian Pacific—Very low 
summer fares will be in effect. 


Descriptive literature and full particulars from your 
local Canadian Pacific Ticket Agent 
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University of Alberta Summer 
Session, 1940 


DEPARTMENTS OF CLASSICS AND MODERNS 





ments of Classics and Moderns are offering an attractive 
variety of courses for the teacher and the student inter- 
ested in the languages. 


A: the coming University Summer Session the Depart- 


There has been recently a marked increase in the number 
of students wishing to acquire a speaking knowledge of the 
French language. In the “Course in French Conversation” 
there will be individual attention to pronunciation difficulties 
and opportunity for a great deal of practice. In French II 
the student will devote his attention to the fundamentals of 
grammar and composition, will secure some practice in con- 
versation and will read Hugo’s Les Miserables, Daudet’s 
Tartarin, as a preparation for further work in French lit- 
erature. It is hoped in the 1941 Summer Session to offer 
French 53, a course in literature. 


In German 2 and 40 the Department of Moderns makes 
available a Junior language course in German, and also a 
Senior course for those who have had German 2 or German 
1 (advanced) or those who have read sufficiently beyond 
German 1. The course includes grammar, syntax, composi- 
tion, oral practice and sight translation, and the reading of 
selected German Novellen of the XIXth and XXth centuries. 

In Latin there are offered this summer three courses. One 
of them is Classics in English 51 (Latin), the sequent course 
to Classics in English 50 (Greek). Classics in English 61 is 
a survey course in which an attempt is made to evaluate 
something of the Roman contribution to western civilization. 
This is based in part on the literature and in part on the 
history of ideas and their development in the Roman world 
from the early Republic to the fall of the Empire. No knowl- 
edge of Latin is required. 


The other two courses, Latin 2 and Latin 56, are courses 
which deal with language, literature and civilization of Rome. 
Latin 2 is a junior course. The text chosen, Petrie’s Latin 
Reader, presents a list of selections from the best Latin 
authors so that a survey of the literature can be obtained. 
Stress, however, is placed in this course on training in read- 
ing Latin, on the syntax and on the writing of Latin prose. 

Latin 56 is especially designed for those teachers who 
wish either to refresh their knowledge of Latin or to proceed 
to their degree with senior credits in Latin. For this reason 
considerable attention will be paid to the writing of continu- 
ous Latin prose. Furthermore, the authors selected, Cicero, 
Livy, Vergil and Horace, have been chosen with a view to 
studying the best in Latin Literature. It should be noted that 
this course will be given only if seven registrations are re- 
ceived by March 15th of 1940. 


In case of questions arising regarding eligibility or 
preparation in the language and literature courses the Uni- 
versity invites correspondence. 
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WANTED---NEW READERS 


MRS. WILLIAM KOSTASH, Hairy Hill, Alberta 


primary réading these days. Aud why not? Is it not the 

most: impertant and most difficult subject in Division 
1? Dr. Dickie has written successive articles on Reading in 
The A.T.A. Magazine. Doubtlessly the methods recommended 
are being used by: most teachers; and although I have followed 
them for seven years in Grades I and II, I have never been 
satisfied with the results. How many of you feel the same 
way? Wherein’ lies the fault? Perhaps with the’ teacher’s 
methods. It cannot.be the methods for I have faithfully 
followed those recommended by Dr. Dickie. 


Perhaps the fault lies with the tools with which we have 
to work. I have examined the Highroads Primer and found: 

' 1. There are 277 new words. Coles says in her ‘“Im- 
provement of Reading” that a Primer should have 
only 208 new words. 

2. That 21 words are contained in the second 500 of 
Gates’. list. 

8. 19 are found in the third 500 of Gates’ list. 

4. 16 words are not even listed in the first 1500; e.g. rap, 
hung, button. 

In my opinion a Primer should contain only words taken 

from the first 500 of Gates’ list. 

An examination of Book I reveals these salient points: 

1. It.contains 275 new. words, and Coles says it should 
have only 246 new words. 

2. 87 words are contained in the third 500 of Gates’ 
list, although the author says there are 45. 

_  §. 25 words not listed in the first 1500 of the list; e.g., 

~--"-warn,; trunk, whistle, baker, paddle, welcome. 


Book I should contain only words taken from the first 
1;000 of the list. 

A study has also been made of the Grade II Reader. 
Imagine, nearly 300 words are not listed in the first 1500 of 
Gates’ list! A Grade II Reader should contain only the first 
1500 words. Such words as Agricultural College, Parliament 
Buildings, disappointed, exactly, rim, tints, sceampered, which 
do not appear in the first 1500, have no business in it. More- 
over, our Highroads Manual for Grades II and III says this 
about the first story in the book namely ‘(Lonesome Fairies” : 
“As its vocabulary is simple and the narrative direct, neither 
content nor word difficulties will prevent the child from 
being well launched in his new book before he realizes it.” 
What ‘chance is there for a child to be “well launched” when 
this story contains no less than 20 words not found in the 
first 1500 of the list, i.e. words that would not be learned 
before the beginning of the third Grade; and at least twice 
that number that would not be learned until the end of the 
second year! 

These are the tools we have to work with! How can we 
‘get satisfactory results when each day we introduce new 
words (we have to if we wish to complete both Primer and 
Book I) and try in vain to make the child remember the old 
ones? What a continual plugging and pushing! A child’s 
reading vocabulary cannot be crammed down his throat—not 
if the diet is at least two years advanced. 


| | > have been reading. and hearing a .great deal about 
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Our Course of Studies says that a child must read many 
pre-primers and primers so that old words will be recognized 
and recalled. Is it not possible for the Department to have 
published pre-primers and primers based on the readers? Ex- 
perienced teachers in this very province might be prevailed 
upon to prepare suitable supplementary material. Why get 
books published in the U.S.A.? The Course of Studies rec- 
commends such Pre-Primers as “Sally and Billy”, “Sally and 
Billy in Winter” in which appear such words as biplane, 
monoplane, crystals, probably found in the pre-college list. 

Insufficient repetition of common words is another fault 
of the Grades I and II readers. For instance the word “fire” 
appears only six times, ‘“‘under’’ six times, “fun” seven times 
and “name” eight times. Moreover the difficult phrasal con- 
struction does not help the child’s comprehension and speed. 
Such phrases as “Now get some” “soon you could not”, 
“outside the tent” only make confusion worse confounded. 

To sum up, this is what we as teachers want: 

1. A Primer based on only the first 500 words in Gates’ 

list. 

2. A Book I based on only the first 1,000 words in Gates’ 

list. 

3. A Book II based on only the first 1500 words. 

4. Plenty of supplementary material based on the read- 

ers in use. 

5. Reading material containing stories with frequent 

repetition of the words to be learned for each Grade. 

In short we want a revision of the readers in Division I, 
particularly in view of Dr. Dickie’s statement that our 
Readers “average three grades too high in difficulty”. 

Teachers, let us discuss this important matter at our 
Easter Convention. 
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A Philosophy of the Unit 


LELAND D. PETERSON, B.A., M.S. (Educ.) Hillspring 


the curriculum in any class room amounts to what the 

teacher and children are plus the type of environment 
in which they are placed. There is much evidence to sub- 
stantiate the fact that written courses of study planned by 
someone else and handed down to the teacher do not function 
very well. There is much evidence to substantiate the fact 
that teachers are looking for avenues of living experiences 
through which they may be able to direct children in order 
to improve the learning of the child. It is doubtful whether 
a child learns except through some action on his own part. It 
will be conceded, on the other hand, that there are certain 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and experiences which are 
necessary for the child to get. 


Te reactions from progressive educators indicate that 


The point that the progressive educators seem to make 
is that there is a very much better way of creating learning 
situations than that of simply presenting organized subject 
matter set out to be learned as such. This does not mean 
that material should not be organized. As a matter of fact, 
knowledges need to be and must be classified. One of the 
fallacies in the past has been the hesitancy in crossing from 
one subject matter line to another. It is perfectly clear 
that subject matter lines can not exist within themselves. 
Few subject matter lines are understandable without the use 
of methodology. Much can be accomplished by its use; 
however, we should go still further. Methodology empha- 
sizes the improvement of instruction entirely within the mind 
of the teacher. This is not sufficient. We should advance 
one step farther by taking the child into partnership. This 
seems to be a step which will enable learning situations to 
exist. With this approach subject matter lines are recog- 
nized. Nevertheless they are cut across for the purpose of 
permitting the child to travel along trails of interest through 
organized subject matter lines and thus developing situations 
in entirety. Under this kind of procedure both child and 
teacher will be creators. This will do away with fixed and 
stereotyped set ups. This type of procedure would enable 
both pupil and teacher to evolve together along avenues of 
life experiences, and thus gain necessary knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes. With this approach to education the individ- 
ual will be able to go from the whole situation to its respective 
parts and back to the whole situation again. 


If life is a totality of three activities, namely: yearning, 
learning, and earning, learning must of necessity take place 
in living situations. Hence the general curriculum must 
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consist of the yearning, learning and earning experiences of 
youth under the direction and guidance of the wiser intelli- 
gence and the more understanding insight of maturity. 


Summary of Philosophy 


The trend of educators relative to a philosophy indicate: 
Emphasis should be placed on integrating subjects, fields, 
and life. 
That it should permit a chance for creation on the part 
of both teacher and pupil. 
That the procedure should be one of child-teacher part- 
nership. 
The trend seems to be toward pupil activity. 
The trend also indicates that the activities should be 
guided and worthwhile. \. 
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All through 1940 Japan is celebrating the 
2600th year of Empire, with colorful festivi- 
: ties. Visitors are welcomed as honored 
guests. Korea, Manchukuo, Peking, 
Shanghai, offer travellers modern travel 
and hotel facilities, comfort and safety. 
Why postpone this glorious vacation any 
longer? Low Round Trip Fares this sum- 
mer, ask your Travel Agent about con- 
ducted tours. 
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CORRESPONDENCE >» » 
RE EDITORIAL: “ONE TEACHER—NO VOTE” 
Ottawa, February 24, 1940. 
John W. Barnett, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 
_ Referring to your letter of February the 16th to the 
Prime Minister, I have been directed to send you, as I do 
herewith, a copy of the letter which I have addressed on 
February the 21st to the Secretary of the Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation, regarding the suggestion that 
advance polls be made“available to teachers at ‘the forth- 
coming general election. if 
Yours very truly, 
A. D. P. HEENEY, 
Principal Secretary 
to the Prime Minister. 


Ottawa, February 21, 1940, 
S. H. Henry, Esq., 
Secretary, Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation, 
Dear Mr. Henry: 

On the Prime Minister’s behalf,.I have to acknowled-e 
your letter of February the 12th, referring further to the 
Federation’s letter of February the 6th, with regard to the 
making available to teachers, of advance polls, in the forth- 
coming general election, 

The difficulties which your letter destribes regarding the 
exercise of their franchise by many teachers, are appreciated, 
and the representations of your letter have received the most 
careful consideration. However, for reasons set forth fully 
below, it is not considered possible for the government ‘o 
agree to the suggestion that The Dominion Elections Act be 
amended by Order-in-Council. so as to provide, the adyance 
poll for teachers, which is recommended by your Federation, 

The classes of civilian electors entitled to the privile~e 
of voting at an advance poll, as prescribed in Section 95 of 
The Dominion Elections Act; 1938, are as follows: 

“Commercial travellers, persons employed upon rail- 
ways, airships or other means or modes of transport, and 
to any of such persons only if because of the nature of his 
employment and in the course thereof, he is necessarily 
absent from time to time from his ordinary place of 
residence, and if he has :reason to believe that he will be 
so absent on polling day from, and that he is unable to 
vote on that day in, the polling division on the list for 
which his name appears.” 

It will be observed that the privilege thus granted to an 
elector belonging to one of such classes is granted only upon 
the undermentioned conditions: 

(a) That because of the nature of his employment he is 
necessarily absent from time to time from his ordinary place 
of residence, and 

(b) That he has reason to believe that he will in the 
course of such employment be absent from his place of 
ordinary residence on polling day. 

Thus a railway employee, whose duties do not at any time 
extend beyond the railway yards in a city or town, in which 
he ordinarily resides, is not entitled to vote at an advance 
poll; and a commercial traveller whose duty does not at any 
time call upon him to travel outside of the city in which he 
ordinarily resides, is similarly not entitled to vote at an 
advance poll. 

Furthermore, in order to be entitled to vote at an 
Advance poll, any person belonging to one of the classes men- 
tioned in Section 95 of The Dominion Elections Act must in 
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addition to the other prescribed requirements, be a qualified 
elector in one of the places Taabed in Schedule two of the 
Act. In other words, this means that a commercial traveller 
or railway. employee who is qualified as an elector in a place 
not mentioned in Schedule two of the Act, is not entitled to 
vote at an advance poll in any circumstances. 

_ During the last Parliament, 1935-1940, a Special Com- 
mittee consisting of about thirty members of the House of 
Commons, representing all parties, was set up at each Ses- 
sion to consider suggested amendments to The Dominion Elec- 
tions Act. 

_ This Committee held about twenty sittings at each Ses- 
sion, during which they considered a large number of sug- 
gestions made by Members of Parliament, defeated candi- 
dates, individuals and political organizations. 

One of the suggestions brought before the Committee 
was “that the privilege of voting at an advance poll be ex- 
tended to sheriffs, bailiffs, court officials, students at a uni- 
versity, doctors, nurses, teachers and casual travellers.” This 
suggestion was considered by the Committee on several 
occasions, and after lengthy discussion a vote was taken, 
and the suggestion was rejected. 

At the end of each Session the Committee brought down 
a report which was concurred in almost unanimously by 
Parliament. 

In the circumstances, it is not considered appropriate 
that, on the eve of an election, the government should agree 
to amend The Dominion Elections Act by Order-in-Council, 
under the authority of The War Measures Act, in order to 
make an advance poll available to teachers. The Dominion 
Elections Act is a statute based upon. four years of careful 
deliberation by a Special Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, representative of all parties. A former suggestion that 
teachers, with other special classes of persons, be given t 
privilege of an advance poll, has been considered and spe- 
cifically rejected by the Special Committee of the House. 
If teachers were to be granted the privilege in the manner 
suggested, other classes of persons, in somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances such as those included in the proposal considered 
by the Committee, and to which reference has been made, 
might also claim to be included within such an amendment. 

Reference has been made to the provisions of The Active 
Service Voting Regulations for the taking of the vote of 
persons on active service with the military, naval and air 
forces of Canada. It is not considered, however, that there 
is any parallel between the cases of such persons and those 
of teachers. 

Military, naval and airmen, now on Active Service and 
assembled at various points in Canada and Europe, have no 
choice as to where they may be situated on polling day, and 
in almost every case could not vote at all at the pending elec- 
tion, had not special provision been made to enable them 
to do so. This was done, not by amendments toThe Dominion 
Elections Act, but by Special Regulations made for that 
especial purpose. 

The few amendments recently made to The Dominion 
Elections Act, by Order in Council under the authority of 
the War Measures Act, relating to the period that must 
elapse between nomination day and polling day, etc., were 
purely consequential, and in no way limit or extend the right 
to vote, or manner of voting, of the civilian elector. These 
amendments could not in any case be considered funda- 
mental, as the granting to teachers the right of voting at 
an advance poll would certainly be. 

A. D. P. HEENEY, 
Principal Secretary 
to the Prime Minister. 
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BOOK REVIEW « « « 


THE NEW 1938 BRITISH EMPIRE AND CANADIAN 
EDITION OF THE WORLD BOOK. Published by the W. F. 
Quarrie Co., Toronto. Price $49.50. 


Reviewed by C. G. Elliott, M.A., Edmonton 


This is not just a revision of the American Edition but a 
new and much improved set written from the British and 
Canadian angle. 


Among the many features which appealed to me was its 
organization and indexing. Another valuable feature was 
the sturdy nature of its binding and clear printing on high 
quality paper. The photographs which make up its thousands 
of illustrations together with the equally numerous colored 
maps, charts, diagrams and graphs aid in bringing out the 
thought much more clearly than the written page alone. 


I find that this work is not only up to date but is kept so 
by the issue of a loose leaf annual of current events. 


There is, too, a monthly service bulletin with timely sug- 
gestions and ideas valuable to- teachers. Then, as well, there 
is the index of activity (Enterprise) units from which teach- 
er owners may secure complete units on all subjects likely 
to be used in the school. An added service is the reference 
library through which one question a month will receive an 
answer free of charge. 


An index of material made up of pamphlets, maps, pic- 
tures and exhibit material, the result of the research work 
of manufacturers in all lines, is also available to individual 
teachers, 


Altogether I consider this New British Empire and Can- 
—. Educational Service of great value to teachers and 
schools. 


Alberta Federation of 
Home and School 


Parents, throughout Alberta, are coming to realize, more 
and more, every day, their need of closer, sympathetic re- 
lationship with the teachers of their children, and interest 
in the aims of the Home and School Association is greatly 
increasing. 





Teachers, generally, are aware of the value of the move- 
ment and welcome the parents’ intelligent co-operation. 

They will be interested to know that the Alberta Fed- 
eration of Home and School Supplies a Handbook, published 
by the National Federation, which gives information on the 
aims, purposes and objectives of the Home and School move- 
ment, constitutions, duties of officers and conveners, simple 
rules of parliamentary procedure, programs and program- 
planning, special activities, study groups, Home and School 
standards, and other valuable material. 


Alberta will have the honor, this year, of being host to 
the Canadian National Federation of Home and School, which 
will meet in Calgary next August. This privilege can be ours 
but once in about ten years and should be a tremendous im- 
petus toward Parent Education and in directing constructive 
thought in the promotion of child welfare. 


The effect of great numbers of trained men and women, 
all over Canada, meeting together for one purpose, the wel- 
fare of childhood, is incalculable, and when this influence 
is directed along the lines of wise, practical idealism it may 
considerably better the conditions under which the children 
of the nation live and work and play. 


For information, write to Mrs. A. M. Curtis, Organizer, 
20 Sills Apts., Calgary. 
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New Music Books 


To Make the Music Hour a Memorable One 


Illustration for Le 
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CHANTEZ MES ENFANTS 

(With Music) 
Selected and arranged by Lady Bell. Recom- 
mended by the Department of Education, New 
Brunswick. A _ collection of most popular 
French songs, rounds, etc., including well- 
known and favourite traditional songs. $1.25 


FRENCH SONGS FOR SCHOOLS 

(With Music) 
Edited by F. F. Brotherton and A. R. Hobbs. 
A collection of Medieval and Provincial Airs. 
The editors have endeavoured to choose songs 
which are really worth singing and to avoid 
hackneyed airs. The songs are all very popular 
in French schools. The words are suitable for 
pupils in third and fourth forms. ...... 45c 


THE LISTENING HOUR 
By Violet Hendry—Music appreciation for 
Grades IV, V and VI. Cleverly arranged to 
catch and hold the interest of pupils, this book 
contains the complete course in music appre- 
ciation for young people. ............. 50c 


THE RHYTHM HOUR 
By Dorothy M. Charman and Dorothy R. 
Rumble, in collaboration with Reginald God- 
den. Rhythmic play for Grades I and II. The 
authors have arranged songs based on nursery 
rhymes, music and complete directions for 
simple dances and rhythmic games in a way 
that. teachers will find most useful and children 
most appealing. ........-eeeeeeeereee 75c¢ 


NEW WORLD BALLADS 
By John Murray Gibbon. “Mr. Gibbon has gone 
to the people with a ringing, singing book of 
his own ballads the likes of which we have 
rarely if ever seen before.”—“New York 
NS RES CAE TE ORE $2.50 


MASTERS OF MUSIC 


By Violet Hendry. Recommended by the De- 
partment of Education, Ontario. An interest- 
ing collection of biographical sketches of some 
of the world’s greatest musicians. For the 
senior grades of the Elementary School. One 
outstanding feature of these stories, is that 
each one includes an outline of the artist’s 
greatest composition or opera, as the case 
SRR MIGs -is! «3:0 crise nie seis binyewrg erets ocpiels e109 $1.00 
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TREATMENT OF THE POOR READERS OF DIVISION I! 


DR. DONALDA DICKIE, Provincial Normal School, Edmc nton 


N DIVISION TWO, a good reader is a pupil who has 
reached the standard set for his age: he reads at a rate of 
150 words a minute, or more; he makes 3 or 4 fixations 

per line, grouping the words in meaningful phrases; he has 
a reading vocabulary of about 4,000 words; and an average 
comprehension of 90%: that is, when he has read a passage 
of suitable difficulty, with the book open before him, he 
answers correctly at least 9 out of 10 questions. If a pupil 
in Division Two has not reached this standard of reading 
ability, he should take the exercises suggested for the 
“hospital” class, continuing them until he has made a 
standard score as an average of three tests. 

Comprehension is the general purpose of reading. Exer- 
cises for the improvement of eye movement, phrasing, 
vocabulary, speed, are of value only because, and in so far as, 
they result in improved comprehension. We read to under- 
stand. Comprehension in reading is a complicated process; 
it is the result of many different factors, factors which 
probably differ a good deal in different individuals. Intelli- 
gence is an important factor; the reader’s background helps 
or hinders greatly because it influences the number and kind 
of his ideas, the size and range of his vocabulary. Experience 
in reading is a large factor and keen interest often goes 
far to make up for deficiencies in the other elements. Good 
reading habits are essential for good comprehension. Readers 
who sound out the words, single word readers, vocalizers, 
give much of their attention to the mechanics of the process 
and so have little left for grasping the meaning of what they 
read. Such readers use the single word as their unit of 
comprehension. They “spell” the words together into sen- 
tences, as they spell or sound the letters together into words. 
In a six-word sentence, they add together the meanings of 
the six different words and take that as the meaning of 
the sentence. It is only a part of the meaning and the less 
important part at that. Each phrase, each sentence has a 
meaning of its own different from and beyond the sum of 
the meanings of the words that make it up. Sometimes 
the sum of the meanings of the words is not very different 
from the meaning of the sentence; sometimes it differs, 
vitally, so that the added meanings give an entirely wrong 
interpretation of the author’s thought. “I heap coals of fire on 
your head” has a meaning of its own quite different from 
the sum of the meanings of the words that make it up. The 
single word reader would not get the meaning of that 
sentence at all. 

There are, it appears, different levels of comprehension. 
There is a first or primary comprehension which the reader 
gets by taking the words at their face value and adding their 
meanings together to get the sentence meaning. This is useful 
but superficial. It is the kind of comprehension we expect 
to find in the pupils of Division One and early in Division 
Two where boys and girls still find it necessary to give a 
share of their attention to the mechanics of reading. The 
second level of comprehension includes an understanding of 
the sentence meaning; that is the meaning the sentence has 
as a whole. Secondary comprehension involves also the 
meaning that accrues to the sentence as a result of its 
connections and relationships in the paragraph and story. 
Secondary comprehension results when the reader thinks 
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as he reads, grasping the general significance of what he is 
reading, noting the statements made, and drawing conclusions 
as to the author’s meaning. Secondary comprehension, in- 
volves “putting two and two together.’ To secure it the 
reader must know what he is reading about and what he is 
looking for in the passage he is reading; and he must think 
while he reads. Ordinarily, pupils of the elementary school 
read with primary comprehension, but it is possible to train 
the boys and girls of Division Two and Three to read with a 
simple kind of secondary comprehension. A third level of 
comprehension, a kind of tertiary comprehension, is obtained 
by the reader who not only grasps the author’s full meaning 
with all its obvious implications, but who interprets it in 
terms of his own experience and imagination. This is the 
type of comprehension we endeavor to give to, and hope to 
- from, intermediate and senior students in the literature 
class. 


The purpose of the teacher in dealing with the good 
readers of Division Two, therefore, is to teach them to read 
with the simple forms of secondary comprehension. For 
this work, good reading habits are pre-requisite. Even primary 
comprehension is immediately dependent upon correct read- 
ing habits. Any fault in the reading technique is inevitably 
reflected in a lessening of the reader’s comprehension. Poor 
eye movements or poor phrasing prevents even a reader 
with a good background from putting the author’s ideas 
together; vocalization and slow speed focuses the attention 
upon the details proportionately withdrawing it from the 
general significance of the passage. This seriously weakens 
comprehension—for the reader needs to grasp the general 
significance of the passage so that he may hold it in his 
mind and interpret the details of word, phrase, sentence and 
paragraph in the light of it. On the other hand, every 
improvement in reading technique brings about a consider- 
able increase in power of comprehension. Bringing all the 
reading habits up to standard will insure primary compre- 
hension. When this has been done, as is the case with the 

ood readers of Division Two, it is time to begin work to 
evelop secondary comprehension. 

It is generally agreed that the greatest single aid to 
comprehension is knowing quite definitely what you are 
looking for in the passage being read. If he knows what he 
wants, the reader has a focal point about which the whole 
passage centres. He reads rapidly and with confidence, 
understanding and remembering better what he reads because 
he grasps the general sense and sees the details in their proper 
setting. He finds what he is looking for, or discovers that 
it is not there, either result providing him with a useful bit 
of information. Having learned what he wishes to know, the 
reader ordinarily makes some use or record of it. Thus, 
training for the improvement of comprehension will be seen 
to involve: learning what to look for and practice in looking 
for it; learning how to make, and practice in making suitable 
records of the information collected; instruction and practice 
in how to look, that is the use of reference books and the 
common aids to study. 

The simplest thing to look for in reading is the answer 
to a fact question and the second is reading to follow a 
single direction. The modern teacher uses these two purposes 
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as an important part of her technique in teaching the begin- 
ners to read. As soon as the pupil has learned to recognize a 
few words and is able to fuse their meanings into sentence 
sense, the teacher begins to help him to get that sense by 
asking him a question the answer to which he will find in 
the sentence he is about to read. A large part of the reading 
of the beginners should be done either to find the answer to 
the teacher’s question, or to follow the directions she has 
placed upon the blackboard or the worksheet. The question, 
or direction gives the pupil significant help in finding out 
the meaning and insures that he read for thought. This 
technique is continued with second and third year readers 
who read whole paragraphs, or sections, or stories to find 
the answer, or the direction. With a class which has had 
modern training in Division One, the teacher of Division Two 
need not give instruction in reading for these two purposes. 

Many teachers, however, will find that the pupils entering 
Division Two lack this preparation. Pupils who cannot find 
the answer to a single question, or follow one direction at 
a time will not reach the standard suggested for membership 
in the good readers group. They must join the hospital class 
and, in addition to the exercises for the improvement of eye 
movement, grouping and speed, practice reading for these 
two primary purposes. Even in the intermediate school, 
pupils are quite frequently found who cannot give, in their 
own words, the sense of a single sentence that they read, let 
alone that of a paragraph or passage. They are word callers, 
and have never learned to fuse word meanings into phrase and 
sentence meanings. With such pupils, wherever found, the 
teacher must begin at the beginning. She must read with 
them, asking a question for every single sentence read and 
patiently heip them to find the answer and to express it 
in their own words. Written lists of questions may be given, 
a question for each sentence in a paragraph. Fellow pupils 
who read well may give the questions if the teacher thinks it 
wise to have them do so. For practice in reading to follow 
single directions, give a series of single sentence directions on 
the blackboard: directions for drawing a more or less compli- 
cated picture; for finding book, page, word; for the perform- 
ance of a series of small jobs. Later, give two or three 
sentence paragraphs containing one or two directions to be 
followed by the reader. The kind of paragraph used in the 
Burgess Reading Scale is useful and is easily imitated. For 
example: 

This butterfly has been living in a warm cocoon, but 
now he has come out and is py round. He is beginning to 
grow tired; so you may draw a little stick under his feet on 
which he may rest, and another one above him to which he 
can easily fly. (Draw butterfly on blackboard.) 

This sentence by sentence work is tedious, but for serious 
cases of poor comprehension it. is the best way to secure 
improvement. Fortunately, older boys and girls as a rule pick 
up the technique quickly and very soon reach the stage where 
a question for each paragraph, and later a question for each 
passage will be enough. The skill that it takes a primary 
child two years to acquire, should be developed by a pupil 
of Division Two or Division Three in a few months. 

The gue readers of Division Two should make a beginning 
at the development of secondary comprehension in reading. 
The first thing to train them to look for and record is the 
main theught of the passage, that is the general meaning, or 
effect or significance of it. As has been pointed out, gather- 
ing the general meaning or the main thought first enables 
the reader to get a better grasp of the details as it helps him 
to apprehend them in their setting and to interpret them in 
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the. light of it. In teaching the pupils to read to find the 
main Thought, use a short and simple paragraph. Explain 
‘clearly what the main ‘thought, or general meaning™~is and 
why you want them to learn to find it in their reading. Have 
them read the paragraph and then choose from a list of four 
the sentence which, in their opinion, most exactly expresses 
the main thought, or general meaning of the paragraph. When 
the pupils have marked, or written down the main thought, 
take up the answers. If wrong choices have been made, have 
the paragraph read again and discusss the general meaning 
of it, trying to get the pupils to see that the right sentence 
does correctly express the meaning of it. In choosing 
paragraphs for this purpose, take those that have the mean- 
ing expressed clearly, but not in any one sentence. For 
example: 

Reader Five, Page 101— 

Read this paragraph to find out how the bear felt. 

The bear was maybe a couple of yards from the maul 
and watching it as if he thought it might get down any 
moment and come at him. A little gust of wind came through 
the trees and set the maul swinging a bit. He didn’t like this 
and backed off a few feet. The maul swung some more, 
and he drew off still farther; and as soon as it was quiet 
again, he sidled around it and investigated it from the other 
side of the tree. 

Copy the sentence which seems to you to tell most exactly 
how the bear felt. 

The bear was angry. 

He was afraid. 

He was curious. 

He was sick. 

The simplest way to provide material of this kind for your 
good readers class is to choose a series of fifteen suitable 
paragraphs from the fourth reader. Number them, opposite 
each number giving the page and opening words. Below 
each write four sentences from which the reader will chose 
the right one. Work through the first five paragraphs with 
the class, discussing the chosen answers and their accuracy, 
helping the pupils to get a clear idea of what a general mean- 
ing, or main thought, is. The pupils may then work through 
the remaining ten paragraphs at their individual convenience; 
reading and recording the main thought. When the ten 
answers are ready, they should be handed to the teacher who 
checks them. Paragraphs for which wrong choices have been 
made should be re-read and the answers discussed with the 
individual, or in class. Having completed fifteen par: phs 
in the fourth reader, have the pupils work through fifteen 
in the fifth and fifteen in the sixth in the same way. By 
the time the fifth reader work has been completed, the pupils 
should be able to do without the multiple choice sentences; 
for the sixth reader paragraphs have them write the main 
thought in a simple sentence. Here again the teacher may 
think it wise to work through the first two or three para- 
graphs to be handled in this way in the class and then have 
the pupils return to individual work on the others. 

A. second common purpose of reading is to collect the 
details, facts, or ideas of what is read. This is a more mature 
form of reading to find the answer to a question. In the 
primary form, the pupil is given a question, reads, reports 
the answer and is then given a second question. In the 
form used in Divisions Two and Three, the pupil is given five, 
or later ten, questions at once. These he notes carefully and, 
holding them all in his mind reads his passage. Having 
collected all the facts, he makes a single record that includes 
them all. In reading for this purpose, the questions should 
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be given the pupil before he begins to read. The simplest 
way is to list them on the blackboard or upon a hectographed 
sheet. At first, the questions should be such as may be 
answered in a single word or phrase. Having read his 
passage and collected his facts, the pupil lists the numbers 
of the questions and after each number writes the word or 
phrase answer. His record is, thus, an Outline of the facts 
in the passage. In training your class to collect details, 
repeat the procedure suggested for teaching them to read 
to gather the main thought, or general significance of the 
passage. 


When the pupils have worked through the passages 
assigned them from the fourth and fifth readers, the teacher 
may wish to teach them to make other records of the details 
collected in addition to the outline. Underlining the most 
important items in the outline makes a simple form of 
summary. Good readers in Division Two learn easily to do 
this. Division Three pupils should be taught to make a 
proper summary. A summary is statement of the substance 
of a passage expressed in heads and sub-heads. The heads 
are designated by capital letters, the sub-heads by small 
letters. If further details are required, they are numbered. 


For example: 
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In a good summary, the main head when read with each 
of the sub-heads makes a complete sentence. Making a 
summary requires a considerable degree of maturity. To 
distinguish accurately and quickly between what is of first, 
and what is of secondary, importance is a mental ability of 
very great practical value. It is rare as a natural gift, but 
anyone of average intelligence can acquire some skill at it 


by practice. ‘To train Intermediate school pupils to make 
accurate summaries very greatly increases their mental 
efficiency both in school and in the world outside. For this 
purpose, repeat the procedure suggested, having them record 
the details collected in the form of a summary. Work 
through a generous number of passages on the blackboard in 
class discussion and then assign them further passages from 
their reader and text books to read and summarize individ- 
ually. While working at this point, have frequent class dis- 
cussions upon student summaries placed upon the blackboard. 
Making the necessary distinctions is not easy and discussion 
will bring out many useful points. 


A third kind of record that may be used for details, is 
the synopsis. synopsis is the substance of a passage 
expressed in paragraph form. When an outline or summary 
has been made, it is a simple matter to write a synopsis. 
Even if the summary is not written down, it should be made 
in the mind before the synopsis is written. Hence this record 
is usually an additional one made partly for the purpose of 
giving practice in writing paragraphs. 

The third purpose suggested for the good readers is that 
of reading to follow directions. Here again the primary 
practice of reading to follow directions is a valuable prepara- 
tion for the more mature type used in Division Two. In 
Division One, the pupils read one direction, obey it and then 
read another; in Division Two, or Three, the pupil must be 
able to read the whole series of directions and, holding them 
in his mind, perform the task. Reading to follow directions 
is a very common need in the world and much time is wasted 
and many failures result from the inability of the individual 
to do this. Directions are a particular kind of detail and the 
record used is again an outline, summary, or synopsis. Pupils 
who have been trained to read to collect details need less 
practice in order to be able to follow directions accurately. 
The mental attitude is different, however, and the points 
specific and often small and numerous. The order, too, in 
which the directions are followed is frequently of vital 
importance. Reading to follow directions is definitely a 
separate type; it is practical, extremely useful and should 
not be neglected. The paragraph quoted from the Burgess 
Reading Scale is a sample of the kind of material required 
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for practice in this skill. There are not many paragraphs 
suitable for this kind of reading in the readers. Fortunately, 
simple ones are easy to make and may be written on the 
blackboard. For more advanced practice, collect from news- 
papers, magazines, books and the radio; recipes; directions 
for games, puzzles, construction work, handicraft; advertise- 
ments telling how to make or use products, how to reach 
certain places; how to secure certain things. Explanations 
frequently involve a series of points that may be used as 
directions and followed mentally. 

The fourth purpose for which the pupils of Divisions Two 
and Three may be trained to read is to draw a simple con- 
clusion such as predicting an outcome. To draw such a 
conclusion is a kind of summary of what the reader has 
gathered from the passage he has read. As he reads, he notes 
the main thought of the paragraph and fits into it the more 
important details. Having done this, he is prepared to state 
what is likely to be the result of the feelings, actions, or 
ideas expressed. The record in this kind of reading will again 
be a statement. As in reading for the main thought, the 
teacher should ask a preliminary question as to the conclusion, 
or outcome. The pupils read the passage and then choose one 
of four statements as the proper conclusion. For example: 
Reader Five, page 155 

d to decide what the men did. 

It was a chill welcome that the North gave Kelsey and 
Savage as they made their way over the unbroken miles of 
plain. Snow fell in angry blizzards; sleet lashed their faces, 
and it is hard to tell which was the more amazed, the young 
Cree Indian and Henry Kelsey, or the straying musk-oxen 
and caribou they met as they journeyed. The northern 
Indians were startled, too, by the strange travellers and 
were far from friendly. Indeed they were so unfriendly 
that the Indian boy, Thomas Savage, became almost desperate 
in his fear of them. 


Copy the sentence that you think tells what Kelsey and 
Thomas Savage did. , 

They were lost in a blizzard. 

They were killed by the musk-oxen. 

They joined one of the Indian tribes. 

They turned back and made fheir way home to Fort 
Nelson. 

In training the pupils to draw a simple conclusion, repeat 
the procedure suggested for the other purposes. To begin 
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with—-choose paragraphs from stories, where the conclusion 
is fairly obvious. Read four or five paragraphs of this kind 
in class and discuss the conclusions drawn by the pupils with 
a view to helping them to understand clearly what they are 
looking for. Then give them a list of paragraphs with con- 
clusions attached and have them work through them individ- 
ually. Use story paragraphs for the first half of the course 
and then begin to assign simple informational paragraphs. 
For example: 

Reader Five, page 117 

Read to draw a conclusion as to the probable age of the 
totem-poles. 

The popular view of the great age of totem-poles can be 
readily disproved. Consider first the material and: the 
climate. Even. on the Upper Skeena, where the rainfall is 
comparatively light and the soil consists of sand or gravel, 
a green cedar post will not stand upright much longer than 
fifty or sixty years. Along the coast where the humidity is 
very much greater and the soil less favorable, a post will 
not last more than forty years. Then there is the evidence 
of the carving itself. It could only be done with European 
tools—the steel axe, the adze, and the curved knife. The 
first came into the Indians’ hands with the arrival of the 
explorers and traders in 1778 and later years. 

The totem-poles were made 1000 years ago. 

The totem-poles were made 100 years ago. 

The totem: poles were made 50 years ago. 

The totem-poles were made 5 years ago. 


Exercises of the kind suggested are interesting as well as 
profitable to the good readers group, a group made up of 
pupils who are beginning to realize that they can think, and 
beginning to enjoy doing it. They like, too, to have a 
definite job that they can work at by themselves and they 
enjoy scoring successful hits for themselves upon paragraph 
after paragraph. Fifty, or perhaps sixty passages read for 
each of the four purposes make up a three years’ reading 
course for Division Two. These comprehension exercises 
may be assigned once or twice a week...They should, of 
course, be interspersed among reading periods devoted to 
the search for information required for enterprise work, free 
reading for pleasure and weekly oral reading practices. Such 
a course cannot fail to deepen and enrich comprehension. 

The reading article in the April number will suggest 
reading exercises for the Intermediate school. 
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LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings = 


ANDREW 


The Andrew Sub-local’s February meeting 
was held at the Andrew School on Friday Feb- 
ruary 16. Mr. P. Huculak of Whitford was 
chosen as delegate and will represent this Sub- 
local at the Easter Convention in Calgary. A 
motion that the Sub-local fee for 1939-40 be 
fifty cents per member was passed. Mr. A, 
Fedorak of the Sniatyn School gave an inter- 
esting talk on Bees and Beekeeping. Following 
the meeting the teachers were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Kostash where they spent 
a most enjoyable evening. The March meeting 
of the Sub-local will be held in the Andrew 
School on March 15 at 8 p.m. 


BELLIS 


The teachers of the Bellis Sub-local met on 
January 22 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
M. Repka. The meeting opened with Mr. A. 
Petruk, the vice-president in the chair. The 
teachers were pleased to welcome Mr. P. 
Poohkay, as the new member, who had often 
attended the meetings of this Sub-local, but 
who just recently took up his duties in this 
locality. Miss E. Radyk, the secretary-treasurer 
presented the correspondence from the A.'T.A. 
Office concerning the donations to. the Red 
Cross Fund. A very favorable response was 
shown and the meeting adopted the attitude of 
the provincial A.T.A. Executive, as expressed 
recently in the A.T.A. Magazine. Mr. A. Federak 
was appointed as delegate to the A.T.A. Easter 
Convention, with Miss E. Radyk as an alternative. 
Due to the lateness of the hour it was decided 
to postpone the reports and discussions on the 
topics previously chosen from the Course of 
Studies until January 27, this to be a special 
meeting called for that purpose only. 


BOYLE 


The members of the Boyle Sub-local met in 
town February 3, to follow a varied program 
of activities. Prior to the regular meeting, the 
teachers attended the Boyle Annual Dog Derby, 
an event of great local interest and excitement. 
Then, as a body, they met the local School 
Board representatives, in order to reorganize 
for the 1940 School Fair. An enthusiastic spirit 
of co-operation was the keynote of the meeting. 
A brief business meeting of Sub-local members 
followed. Discussions with regard to the two 
books sent by the Central A.T.A. Office for 
group perusal, formed the main part of the 
meeting. Statistical information regarding the 
relative value of homework, as observed in 
various Alberta schools, proved to be subject 
matter worthy of debate. The second book dealt 
with ways and means of testing in curriculum 
subjects. A third book will be reviewed by Miss 
Dimitri at the next Sub-local meeting, March 9. 
Teachers are urged to bring to that meeting, 
for discussion, any resolutions that they deem 
important, to be presented at the Easter Con- 
vention. Also, the election of a delegate to rep- 
resent Boyle Sub-local will be necessary. 


BRUCE 


The regular meeting of the Bruce Sub-local 
was held on January 20th. After the adoption 
of the minutes Miss MacDougall reported on 
the success of the Joint School Concert which 
surpassed itself this year. Miss Grace Bruce re- 
ported on the last Local Executive meeting 
which was followed by a lengthy discussion. The 
meeting adjourned and a delicious lunch was 
= at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Hemp- 


BULWARK 


The organization meeting of the Bulwark 
Sub-local was held February 2nd in the Bulwark 
High School. Mr. Butterfield of the Castor 
Local Executive was present. The following 
slate of officers was elected: President, Clifford 
Hackett; Vice-President, Donald Greene; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and Press Correspondent, Wil- 
letta Donovan; Councillor, Clifford Hackett. 
It was decided to hold meetings the first Sat- 
urday of every month. The question of the 
Musical Festival for the Sub-local and the 
Salary Schedule was discussed. 
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CALMAR 


A good attendance was registered at the 
regular meeting of the Calmar Sub-local held 
in the United Church on February 20. We wish 
to extend our sincerest thanks and appreciation 
to Mr. Sandercock, President of the Clover Bar 
Divisional Association who appeared before 
the scene rather unexpectedly with two other 
guests, namely Miss C. McCue and Mr. W. 
Duggan, in hopes of enlightening us on some 
very important topics. Correspondence pertain- 
ing. to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund was 
read and adopted without much discussion. The 
subject relating to the new Report Cards offered 
considerable discussion and criticism. With our 
Easter Convention near at hand Walter Kara- 
showski was appointed unanimously, as our 
local delegate. A vote of thanks was extended 
to Mr. Sandercock for his very enlightening talk 
on Salary Schedules. He covered very thorough- 
ly the work that had been done by the Salary 
Schedule Committee. Following his talk a reso- 
lution pertaining to the reduction of the 10 
per cent cut still in effect, was drafted and 
passed unanimoysly. Also a resolution respect- 
ing teachers still holding their valid Second 
Class Certificates was drafted for presentation 
at our Easter Convention. After the completion 
of the meeting the group thoroughly enjoyed 
the games arranged by Miss H. Erickson. Last, 
but by no méans least was a delicious lunch 
served by Miss H. Erickson, assisted by Mrs. L. 
H. Peacock and Mrs. E. A. Westlund. Kindly 
be in attendance at our next meeting on March 
19, at 8:30 p.m. as Mr. Leblanc, Inspector of 
Schools is likely to be in attendance. 


CHERHILL 


The February meeting of the Cherhill Sub- 
local was held in the South Cherhill School. The 
meeting opened. at 2:15 p.m., when the Presi- 
dent Mr. F. Woodhouse called the meeting to 
order. Further arrangements were made for the 
coming Festival. Social Studies objective tests 
were exchanged, thus giving some teachers a 
full set of objective tests for grades seven and 
eight. Salary Schedules were also discussed. 


CHIEF MOUNTAIN 


The last meeting of the St. Mary’s Sub-local 
was held in Leavitt on January 18, at the home 
of Mr. Brooks. Due to confusion with the St. 
Mary’s Local it was decided to change the 
name of the Sub-local to that of Chief Moun- 
tain Sub-local. After the business meeting at 
which Mr. Britton was elected representative 
to the Easter Convention, Mrs. Mark Spencer 
discussed the topic “Music in the Intermediate 
School”. This was followed by Miss Hazelle 
Hendry’s topic, “The Problem Child’. Both 
talks were ably presented. At the conclusion of 
the meeting lunch was served by the teachers, 
Mrs. Mark Spencer, Mrs. Wm. Blackmore and 
Mrs. Brooks. 


CHIPMAN 


The December meeting of the Chipman Sub- 
local was held at Kaluz, December 1, in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. P. Hewko. Mr. Krezen- 
owsky presented the councillor’s report on the 
Teachers’ Salary Schedule in the Lamont Divi- 
sion and the Teachers’ Pension Scheme. An in- 
teresting discussion followed. The remainder of 
the evening was most enjoyably spent at Bridge 
and Chinese Checkers, after which a very dainty 
lunch was served by the hostess Mrs. Hewko. 
The January meeting was held in the Chipman 
High School on January 20. Discussion on 
various topics took place. It was decided to 
hold our next meeting at Ross Creek School 
February 17 and to invite Supervisor A. R. 
Gibson as guest speaker. At the conclusion of 
the meeting lunch was served by the Chipman 
teachers. 


CLOVER BAR 


The Olover Bar Sub-local held its regular 
meeting on January 6 in the Masonic Temple. 
Members discussed their respective Christmas 
concerts, giving tips and ideas on different 
numbers. Mr. Gutierrez was elected to repre- 
sent the Sub-local at a meeting to discuss the 
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haley Schedule. It _was.decided. that. the next 


ees take the form of a banquet to 
be held in the evening. ‘Plans were made for 
a suitable programme to follow. 


CLOVER BAR LOCAL 

The executive of the Clover Bar Local has 
been holding regular monthly meetings in the 
Masonic Temple. Discussion on. the Salary 
Schedule has been the highlight of the recent 
meetings. The Salary Schedule committee of 
Messrs. C. C. Evoy, A. R. Holmes, and J.°S. 
Sandercock met the Board twice and has re- 
ported progress in the negotiations. Four Sub- 
locals. are now active and it is hoped that 
others may organize before Easter. A resolution 
re Second Class certificates was sent to head 
Office for the A.G.M oe 


Special Notice from Clover Bar Local 


All teachers in this area please note that Sub- 
locals are organized as follows: Clover Bar, 
Fultonvale, Calmar, Fort Saskatchewan, and 
Ledue. It is to your ‘interest to find when the 
Sub-local in your area’ meets and be there to 
see that it is kept functioning as a live-wire 
organization. Clover Bar Sub-local meets on the 
lst Saturday of each month in.the Masonic 
Temple at 10:30 a.m. 


COALHURST-NOBLEFORD 


A meeting of the Coalhurst-Nobleford Sub- 
local was held in Diamond City on January 18. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
by Miss Morrissey and adopted. Resolutions 
to be brought before the A.G.M. in March were 
discussed. Mr. White was nominated as candi- 
date to the A.G.M. Following the business meet- 
ing Miss Sandquist of Lethbridge gave a very 
interesting talk on her travels in Europe during 
the summer of 1939. Refreshments were served 
by the teachers of Diamond City. 


CONFLUENCE 


The regular meeting of the Confluence Sub- 
local took place in the Rocky Mountain House 
School. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and adopted. It was decided to hold the 
Annual meeting of the Local on February 17, 
in the Rocky Mountain House School. After the 
short. business meeting, Inspector Ross gave a 
very interesting and instructive address on 
“Reading in the Elementary Grades”. He gave 
many helpful ideas on the beginning of reading 
in Grade One, stressing the value of the vari- 
ous tests for reading-readiness. His address 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all the teachers. 
Later, the teachers were invited to the Tea 
given by the girls of the Needlecraft Class of 
the R.M.H. High School. 


CONSORT 

Members of the Consort Sub-local met at the 
home of Mr. I. Gould on February 3rd. A Pro- 
gram Committee was appointed to work with 
the Executive to prepare programs for future 
meetings. It was decided that accounts of our 
meetings be inserted in The A.T.A. Magazine. 
It was suggested that recommendations be made 
to the Pension Committee. This matter will be 
discussed at the next meeting under the leader- 
ship of Messrs. Campbell and Gould. 


CORONATION 


The regular meeting of the Coronation Sub- 
local was held on February 8 at the home of 
Miss Pat Mayhew. After the reading of the 
minutes plans for interesting more of the rural 
teachers were discussed. A teachers’ party is 
to be held in March at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Butterfield. The programme of the Mu- 
sical and Dramatic Festival to be held in May 
was discussed and several points were recorded 
to be brought to the attention of the Local 
Executive. The date for the Sub-local Elimina- 
tion was set for Saturday, May 4th and a ten- 
tative plan of the details is to be presented by 
the Executive at the March meeting. Following 
adjournment of the business meeting a discus- 
sion on “Discipline”, continued from the Janu- 
ary meeting was led by Mr. McAulay. This was 
very lively and instructive. After a game, lunch 
“was served. 


CRAIGMYLE-DELIA 


The regular meeting of the Craigmyle-Delia 
Sub-local was held in the Craigmyle School on 
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December 9. Topics which the teachers would 
like to hear Mr. Frame speak on were suggest- 
ed. Following a discussion on Dramatics, chiefly 
concerned with the making of flats, the meeting 
adjourned. Lunch was served by Miss Crouse 
and Miss Robson. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 


The regular meeting of the Czar-Hughenden 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mrs. 
Gleckzin, Czar, on February 3. Miss Jean Bene- 
dict, Vice-President, presided. Mr. R. Hougland 
was nominated as the delegate to the Easter 
Convention. A discussion concerning arrange- 
ments for the Musical Festival took place. 


ELK POINT 


The regular meeting of the Elk Point Sub- 
local is held on the last Saturday of each 
month. The next meeting will be held in the 
Elk Point School. At this meeting a discussion 
will take place, led by Miss Caldwell, on the 
Activity Programme. Rally round these interest- 
ing meetings all in the Elk Point area. 


ERSKINE 


The Erskine Sub-local held its February 
meeting at the Nevis School. Following the 
adoption of the minutes there were interesting 
discussions on the following: Teachers Pensions 
(on which topic we are still not quite clear) ; 
Salary Schedules (possibility of improvement 
for 1940-41 contracts) ; Summer School courses, 
Income Tax (with regard to Teacher’s exemp- 
tions) ; Royal Visit Souvenirs and Easter Con- 
vention Resolutions. Mr. Patrick reported on 
our concert on which $19.45 was realized. 
Delegates were suggested for the Easter Con- 
vention. Following the adjournment of the 
meeting, Mr. Pearson had charge of the enter- 
tainment. Later Mrs. Pearson served a very 
nice lunch. Many thanks are due Mr. and Mrs. 
Pearson. Mr. Mellom invited the teachers to 
—_ at Union Hall School, the first Friday in 
April. 


FAUST-KINUSO 


The January meeting of the Faust-Kinuso 
Sub-local was held on January 20th at the 
home of Mrs. McLellan at Kinuso. Annual 
General Meeting business gas discussed and a 
resolution was drawn up to be sent to the 
High Prairie local to be presented at the 
A.G.M. by the delegate. A discussion about the 
new text books and the progress achieved in 
the year’s work next took our attention. The 
meeting was adjourned and a lovely tea, served 
by Mrs. McLellan, cheered us up for our trips 
ome. 


FORESTBURG 


The regular monthly meeting of the Forest- 
burg Sub-local was held on January 13 at the 
Hotel Forestburg. The business part of the 
meeting was largely confined to discussion on 
the newly purchased movie machine. The Sub- 
local has purchased a machine which is to be 
used by schools whose teachers belong to the 
Forestburg Sub-local. Tentative arrangements 
were made for transporting the machine to the 
various schools for scheduled use. Each teacher 
selected films he thought most suitable to his 
classroom and the first of the group has been 
ordered. Following the business part of the 
meeting Miss Flewelling gave an interesting 
chat on her Art course taken at Banff last 
summer. All present were unanimous in their 
praise of the work Miss Flewelling displayed. 
Some of the members went so far as to 
“christen” some of the masterpieces. Versatile 
Thora Magee conducted a “good taste” quizz 
which was taken as a cue to a delicious lun- 
cheon served by the congenial hostess, Miss 
Flewelling. Next meeting, members will “sleigh” 
to the Scheler home where Miss Alaire Scheler 
will be hostess. 


GLENDON 


The Glendon Sub-local met at Glendon School 
on February 3rd. Mrs. Martha Melvin took the 
chair of the absent secretary, Miss Anne Pooh- 
kay. General discussions followed concerning 
Pension Scheme and Easter Convention. Sug- 
gestions concerning the plan of obtaining a 
projection lantern were brought up by Mr. 
Sherstan. Resolutions were passed. There was 
a short discussion on the “Limpus-Shore” Sci- 
ence Book. Miss Kathleen Nay was chosen as a 
delegate from this Local to the Convention at 
Calgary, to be hcld during Easter week. The 
Social Committee planned to give us a real 
time after the next meeting on March 2nd. If 
the weather allows, we are going to have our 
share. Plans were made for sponsoring a dance 
at the end of March in Glendon. Addresses by 
Mr. A. Shandro and Mr. N. Karetew. were both 
postponed due to shortage of time. When lamps 
go dry it’s a sign of late hours. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


On February 8rd the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Grande Prairie Sub-local was held 
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at the High School. Miss Johnson read the reso- 
lutions to be submitted for the Easter Conven- 
tion. Mr. H. Melsness, District Representative, 
gave a report of the meeting of the Provincial 
Executive. He stressed the work done by the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation on the Salary 
question. During the meeting, Mr. W. T. Mel 
Fowler broadcasted a talk on the New Stanford 
Reading Test and the Sangren Woody Reading 
Test. Teachers present were given copies of 
these tests for use in their schools. 


GRANUM 


A postponed meeting of the Granum Sub-local 
was held in the Granum High School on January 
26. To clarify any misunderstanding, teachers 
in the Local may have had concerning the time 
of meeting, it was decided to hold all future 
meetings on the second Saturday of each month 
at 2:30 in the afternoon. An item that aroused 
much enthusiasm was brought forth. Mr. E. 
L. Pitt kindly offered to demonstrate the cx- 
periments of the Grade IX General Science 
Course to rural teachers and pupils at a time 
convenient to those concerned. To facilitate 
matters, teachers are asked to send Mr. Pitt a 
list of the experiments they wish to have per- 
formed. The date for the demonstration will be 
set at our next meeting. An interesting paper, 
entitled “Education for Human Relationship”, 
was given by Miss Gertrude York. An informal 
discussion followed. 


February 10, 1940. The teachers assembled in 
the school. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and adopted. Mr. Melvin Ed- 
wardh, our President, was elected to represent 
the group at the Easter Convention. As very 
few rural teachers were present, the date for 
the performance of the Grade IX Science ex- 
periments will be decided upon March 9. Mr. 
M. Edwardh gave an interesting talk and led 
a discussion on the topic: “Education for Self 
Realization”. 


GRIMSHAW 


The regular meeting of the Grimshaw Sub- 
local was held on February 1 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Masur. The Salary Schedule as 
drawn up by the committee for this purpose, 
and which is to be submitted to the Divisional 
Board was presented by Mr. Masur. After a 
thorough discussion it was approved of by the 
members present. In most of the schools in 
this area there are school clubs. Many of them 
are devoting their. efforts toward Red Cross 
work. Mr. Kelly advanced the idea of corres- 
pondence between these clubs so that they 
might compare notes on what they are doing. 
Refreshments were enjoyed—the highlight of 
which was the hot dogs! The next meeting is to 
be held on March 16. All members are urged 
to attend. We expect to have a guest speaker 
present. 


HAIRY HILL 


A meeting of the Hairy Hill Sub-local was 
held in the Shepinitz School on February 9. 
Most of the programme consisted of the reports 
by different teachers on the remedial work in 
reading that they are doing. Mr. Taschuk, Mr. 
Kulka, Miss Smolyk, and Mrs. Kostash present- 
ed the following reports on remedial work re- 
spectively: Regression, Rate-Comprehension, 
Word Recognition, and Substitutions and Re- 
versals. A general discussion followed. Mr. 
Shavchook, the group leader gave further di- 
rections on the remedial reading programme. 
Mrs. Kostash presented a report on the survey 
of the Grade One Reader and Primer. Interest- 
ing results were revealed. Mrs. Kostash was 
elected the A.G.M. delegate. Presenting a re- 
port on the work of the Festival Committee, 
Miss Smolyk mentioned the new items placed on 
the Festival Syllabus, namely gymnastics and 
public speaking. Councillor Eurchuk informed 
the members that the resolutions drawn up at 
the last meeting were presented to the Local 
Executive. Mr. and Mrs. Eurchuk and Mr. and 
Mrs. Greckol then treated the members to a 
lunch. Various games followed. 


HEISLER 


The second meeting of the Heisler Sub-local 
of the year 1940 was held at the Sister’s Home 
at 8 p.m. February 3. President E. Bruder 
opened the meeting. After Mr. Merta, Secretary- 
Treasurer read the minutes, discussion followed 
on the forthcoming Festival and Salary Sched- 
ule. Mr. F. Leslie, District Association Council- 
lor reported on the work done and business of 
the Local A.T.A. Our book, “Improvements of 
Reading” was discussed. Each member is taking 
his turn in summarizing a part and reporting 
to the group. Sisters Lelia and Babriel began 
this series. Quite an encouraging debate on 
Enterprise in the School followed, with several 
opinions being placed for either the “pros” or 
“eons”. It was suggested more discussions of 
this type would follow and different topics were 
chosen and were to be put into a box. Each 
in turn will receive its “taking apart’. 


IRRICANA-KATHYRN 


The second meeting of the Irricana-Kathyrn 
Sub local was held in the Household Economics 
room of the Kathyrn rural high school on De- 
cember 14, 1939. There was a very good at- 
tendance. Inspector Macleod was present and 
showed a large number of new books which are 
recommended for use in all grades. Consider- 
able time was spent by the teachers inspectiag 
the books and making lists for their schools. 
Teachers also made a tour of inspection of the 
new school building. The main business of the 
meeting was a report from our councillor, Mr. 
Fernet and the decision to buy a film slide 
machine. The teachers then enjoyed a few hands 
of bridge after which a delightful lunch was 
served by Mrs. Workman and Miss Mayell. 


* * * 


The first meeting of the New Year was held 
in Keoma at the home of the teacher, Mrs. Hull 
on January 11. It was a very enjoyable meeting. 
The business included: (1) Fees—It was decided 
to levy a fee of $1.00 on each member, to be 
paid as soon as possible. (2) Visual Instruction 
Machine—-The machine has been ordered and it 
is hoped it will be on hand for the February 
meeting. It was decided that each teacher is to 
pay $2.00 as a share of the cost. A battery will 
be purchased by the Sub-local and passed 
around with the machine. The Kathyrn teachers 
were asked to choose the first set of slides and 
order them immediately. (3) Sports Meet—The 
pessibility was discussed and the following in- 
vestigating committee appointed to secure in- 
formation and report at the next meeting: Mr. 
Morrell, Mr. Fernet and Mr. Taylor. (4) Plans 
were made for the next meeting to be held in 
Kathyrn on February 7th. An enjoyable lunch 
was served by Mrs. Hull and Miss Bertha 


Vaness. 
* e * 


The February meeting of the Irricana-Kath- 
yrn Sub-local was held in the Household Eco- 
nomics room of the Kathyrn High School, at 
7:30 on February 7. There were twelve visitors 
from the Strathmore Sub-local. The minutes 
of the January meeting were read and adop- 
ted. The President, Mr. Workman extended 
a welcome to the visitors. The new film-slide 
machine which the Sub-local had purchased was 
on hand so teachers spent some time in exam- 
ining it and learning to operate it. The teach- 
ers all expressed satisfaction with the machine. 
Next there was an open discussion on Current 
Events chiefly for upper grades. Various opin- 
ions were expressed but there was a general 
opinion that current events were an important 
part of the school course and should be integra- 
ted as much as possible with other courses, 
particularly Social Studies. Mr. Crowther of 
Strathmore reported on business of the Local 
which is of interest to all Sub-locals, namely 
Salary Schedules and Festival arrangements. 
The business meeting was then adjourned. A 
few hands of bridge and lunch brought the 
evening to an enjoyable close. On behalf of the 
Strathmore Sub-local, Mr. Crowther thanked 
the Irricana-Kathyrn Sub-local for the evening. 


KILLAM 


An Executive meeting of the Killam Sub-local 
was held at the school on February 3rd with 
President H. Bownes, Sedgewick, presiding, Sec- 
retary Geo. Carter, Councillors R. Smith, 
Forestburg, W. Johnson, Daysland, F. Leslie, 
Heisler, P. Holt, Alliance, and M. Nugent, 
Strome, present. Resolutions for presentation 
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to the A.G.M. were passed; nominations for 
President and Vice-President were offered to 
Mr. Shaul and Miss Mary Crawford respectively. 
G. P. Smith, Strome, was nominated as District 
Representative for this section of the prov- 
ince. R. Smith and M. Nugent were appointed 
to act on the Salary Schedule Committee, and 
this committee will meet with the President on 
February 17. 


LAC STE. ANNE 

A meeting of the Executive and Salary Sched- 
ule committee of the Lac Ste. Anne Local 
was held at Onoway on February 3rd. Mr. R. 
Shaul and Mr. J. W. Barnett of the Provincial 
Executive were present. They gave the teachers 
present valuable advice and information which 
should prove to be of assistance in negotiating 
a salary schedule. Mr. Seeley and Mr. Wood- 
house were instructed to meet the divisional 
board at their next meeting for the purpose of 
negotiating a new salary schedule. 


LETHBRIDGE NORTHERN 


The regular meeting of the Lethbridge Nor- 
thern Sub-local was held in Shaughnessey on 
February 1st at 8 p.m. The first portion of the 
meeting was devoted to the discussion of the 
local Music and Drama Festival to be held in 
Picture Butte on April 12. Classes were dis- 
cussed and committees appointed to make fur- 
ther arrangements. The group then proposed 
several resolutions which will be sent to the 
Lethbridge Local. These if considered worthy 
by this body will be presented at the A.T.A. 
Convention in Calgary at Easter. Mr. Smith of 
Picture Butte was nominated as delegate from 
this Sub-local to the Easter Convention. Sug- 
gestions for nominations for members of the 
Provincial Executive were also handed in. Mr. 
Holman of the Shaughnessey staff then enter- 
tained the group with several reels of very in- 
teresting motion pictures. Following this, lunch 
was served and the meeting adjourned. The 
next meeting will be held in Picture Butte on 
March 7, at 8 p.m. 


LOUGHEED-SEDGEWICK 

The Lougheed-Sedgewick Sub-local met in 
the Lougheed school January 27. Resolutions 
were formed to be sent to the Annual General 
Meeting. Lunch was served by the Women’s 
Institute Girls Club. 


MACLEOD 


The Macleod District Local held an executive 
meeting in the Granum school on February 10. 
It was decided that fifty per cent of the fees 
received from the head office should be divided 
equally among the Sub-locals. Mr. M. Edwardh 
presented the report of the negotiations car- 
ried on by the Salary Schedule Committee and 
submitted the proposed schedule which was to 
be voted on by the teachers. Communications 
regarding resolutions and nominations were 
dealt with. The Local decided to support Dr. 
Sansom as candidate for president. A motion 
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that the expenses of the delegates should be 
paid, was passed and it was decided that, of the 
three delegates chosen, one should serve on 
each of the Pensions, Salary Negotiating and 
Curricular Committees. 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 


The grand weather, or something, contrived 
to give .us a splendid meeting on February 10 
at Streamstown. The business of the meeting 
included much discussion concerning the Mar- 
wayne-Streamstown Spring Festival. The teach- 
ers present expressed themselves as quite 
willing to participate in Festival work. This is 
the first Festival to be undertaken in this Sub- 
division. A committee was appointed to draw 
up a Festival Bulletin, arrange for awards, etc. 
Miss Carmichael of the committee, outlined the 
suggested program. The business meeting also 
included a discussion about the Easter Con- 
vention. Miss G. Mersereau was elected as 
delegate to the Convention. Mr. Plater, Coun- 
cillor, gave a helpful explanation of the cor- 
rect procedure in compiling the Stanford Tests 
Resulte. This was followed by an interesting 
talk given by Miss G. Dunsmore, about Speech 
Training and difficulties encountered with it. 
Open Forum, following the above, brought forth 
many helpful suggestions. Mr. L. Plater then 
demonstrated a puppet show which his room 
had prepared for the Christmas programme. 
This was much appreciated by all present. The 
next meeting will be held at the Fenham school 
on March 9th. 


MYRNAM 


The Myrnam Sub-local meeting was held on 
January 18. Discussion chiefly centred about 
the nomination for the Provincial Executive 
Positions, the school Festival allegedly to be 
held at Myrnam, the Pension Act, resolutions 
for the A.G.M., and the School Fair. Miss Gere- 
luk reported on the last Executive meeting. Mr. 
Meronyk reported on the Festival Committee 
recommendations and encouraged interest and 
active participation in the spring Festival. Mr. 
Teresio, Mr. Poohkay and Mr. Dubeta were 
elected members of a Resolutions Committee 
to prepare resolutions for the annual conven- 
tion. The School Fair Committee is comprised 
of Miss Gereluk, Mr. N. Poohkay and Mr. M. 
Meronyk. Following the casting of ‘The Silent 
Shape” the meeting adjourned till the succeed- 
ing one to be held again at Myrnam. 


* * * 


The regular meeting of the Myrnam Sub- 
local was held on February 10th in the New 
Myrnam School. After the Secretary read the 
minutes, the report of the Executive meeting 
was given by Mr. Poohkay since the represen- 
tative had not yet arrived. We wonder what 
made the Morecombe teachers late again! Judg- 
ing by the report given by Mr. Meronyk we see 
that the Two Hills Festival committee have 
certainly been busy. A very interesting dis- 
cussion followed and initial plans for the Fes- 
tival which will take place on May 23rd were 
made. After more testing material was given 
out by Mr. Yaworsky and School Fair hand- 
books by Miss Gereluk the meeting was speedily 
adjourned as many of the teachers hastened 
to wish Mr. Teresio a happy birthday while 
ya went to the hall to enjoy a Leap Year 
ance. 


NANTON 


The teachers of the Nanton School met on 
January 23rd in the Home Economics room of 
the school. Mr. Hoover gave a paper on “Gen- 
eral Shop”, touching on the qualifications of the 
Shop teacher, the aims, objectives, and scope 





of the course. Mr. Peterson reported his findings 
on “Accumulative Record and Report Card 
forms”. At the conclusion of the papers, lunch 
was served by Miss Dulmage, Miss Daley and 
Miss McPherson. 


NEWBROOK 


Members of the Newbrook Sub-local met on 
January 27th at the home of Mr. J. I. Zubick, 
to elect the new executive for 1940. The follow- 
ing officers were elected by acclamation: Mr. 
William Yourkiw, President; Mr. J. Kruhlak, 
Vice-President; Mrs. V. Crosswell, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mr. M. Ukrainetz, Press Correspond- 
ent. Mr. J. I. Zubick was elected a delegate to 
the Central Executive and to the Easter Conven- 
tion. Among other matters it was decided to 
hold meetings every month, starting on March 
2nd. After the meeting was adjourned a dainty 
lunch was served by Mrs. V. Crosswell. 


OLDS 


The teachers of the Olds Sub-local were the 
guests of the Didsbury teachers at a meeting 
held in Didsbury Public School on February 
10, with about twenty-five teachers present. 
After the business part of the meeting, Mr. E. 
M. Erickson of the Olds High School staff gave 
a splendid lecture on “The Teaching of Social 
Studies in Grade Nine”. That keen interest was 
shown in his remarks was evident from the 
note-taking and question period that followed. 
The Social Committee, composed of Mr. L. Pat- 
more and Miss K. Collins then took charge of 
the meeting and everyone enjoyed games and 
contests for about half an hour before adjourn- 
ing to the Household Economics room where 
a tasty Valentine lunch was served. 


QUEENSTOWN-MILO 


An institute meeting of the Queenstown-Milo 
Sub-local was held in Milo on February 2nd 
with a full attendance of the divisional teach- 
ers. Inspector R. V. McCullough was present and 
led a discussion of topics of interest to the 
teachers. Miss Barbara Rinker, L.R.S.M. of 
Tilley, presented a very interesting demonstra- 
tion of the teaching of Music festival numbers, 
with members of the Milo junior classroom. 
Plans were made for a Music Festival to be 
held in Milo on April 12, the winners to com- 
pete at Bassano, April 29. The Convening Com- 
mittee was elected as follows: Miss Irene Shier, 
Miss Katherine Laing and Mr. H. Kelley. 


PONOKA 


The Executive of the Ponoka Division Teach- 
ers’ Association held a meeting in the Ponoka 
School on January 20. As a result of Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s careful investigations, it was decided 
that the best locations for the organizing of 
Sub-locals would be at Bismark, Calumet, Hazel 
Hill, and Morningside. If it is thought advisa- 
ble, 2 Sub-local will also be established in the 
North East corner of the Division. The details 
of organization will be left with Mr. Higginson 
and Inspector L. A. Walker. A motion to the 
effect that the Executive secure a map of the 
Division was carried. After a discussion fol- 
lowing the reading of a letter from the Pro- 
vincial Executive, the meeting went on record 
as supporting the stand taken by the Central 
Office re the proposed deduction of contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross from teachers’ salaries. 
It was also decided to interview the Divisional 
Board Office with a view to securing assistance 
in the distribution of Souvenir Programmes of 
the Royal Visit. 


PONOKA 


A meeting of the teachers of the Ponoka Sub- 
local was held in the Ponoka School on Decem- 
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ber 7th, 1939. A committee was empowered to 
study and prepare a Constitution for the Sub- 
loeal. A discussion then took place on the pro- 
posed Salary Schedule for the teachers of the 
Ponoka Division. The meeting went on record 
as supporting the schedule outlined as being 
the best obtainable at the present time in this 
Division. Miss H. Cline then gave an excellent 
outline of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund and 
the interest of the teachers was shown by their 
questions and discussion. The concluding ad- 
dress of the meeting was given by Miss F. 
White, and was in the form of an interesting 
summary of the book “Activity Program” by 
Melvin. Hostesses for the evening, Miss H. 
Berry and Miss I. Scorgie, served a delicious 
lunch at the close of the meeting. 

The Executive of the Ponoka Sub-local met 
on January 16 to discuss future meeting dates. 
It was decided that the next meeting be held on 
February ist and the following meeting on 
March 7th, both meetings at 8 p.m. in the 
Ponoka school. All country teachers are cordial- 
ly invited to attend. Programmes of interest to 
all teachers are being arranged. 

* . * 


The regular meeting of the Ponoka Sub-local 
was held on February 1st in the Ponoka School. 
After the reading of the minutes a discussion 
regarding nominations to the Provincial Exec- 











Why are classroom drills in 
oral hygiene so important? 
ANSWER: Simple classroom drills de- 
monstrate the technique of gum massage. 
The index finger is placed on the outside 
of the jaw to represent the tooth brush 
and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. The teacher explains 
how massage quickens circulation in 

um tissues, helps rouse lazy gums to 
Poalthy firmness, 


Do children face a brighter dental 
future than their parents? 
ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid 
instruction of their teachers, thousands 
of children are far more alert than their 
parents to the importance of gum mas- 
sage to healthy smiles. Fortunately, par- 
ents, too, are learning this modern dental 

health routine. 





The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is helping 
teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will gladly send you 
one to hang in your classroom. Send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


utive Council took place and it was decided to 
submit the name of Mr. G. W. Sutherland to 
the Local Executive as the choice of the Sub- 
local for Geographic Representative. A Reso- 
lutions Committee was appointed to prepare a 
resolution for presentation to the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting in regard to the present Pension 
Fund. It was felt that some provision should be 
made whereby a portion of the pension paid 
into the fund by a teacher should be refunded 
if he or she should decide to discontinue teach- 
ing. Mr. L. A. Walker, Inspector of Schools in 
the Ponoka Division spoke on Musical Festivals 
and School Fairs—Their Value and Organiza- 
tion. After his talk a discussion of past ex- 
periences and how mistakes might be avoided 
took place. The meeting ended with a social 
hour over the teacups. Hostesses for the eve 
ning were Miss McPhie and Miss Murray. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


A meeting of the Redwater-Opal Sub-local 
was held at the home of Mr. J. Pasemko, Red- 
water, on February 7. Almost all the teachers 
were present. It has been decided that our Sub- 
local will present concerts in the followinz 
halls: Opal, Redwater, Waugh, Fedorah and 
Egremont. The proceeds are to be used to pay 
operating expenses of our projection lantern 
and to finance a Sports Day. Following the meet- 
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ing a delightful lunch was served by Miss 
Pasemko. Our next meeting will be held at the 
home of Miss Zedunayski at Waugh. 


RENO-NAMPA 


A meeting of the teachers was held last No- 
vember at Reno, where it was decided to form 
a Sub-local. It was decided that a fee of twenty- 
five cents be charged each member to pay sec- 
retary’s expenses. It was suggested that a local 
elimination Sports’ Day and Festival be held 
this term. 


The second meeting was held at the home 
of Mr. Harry Dewar at Nampa where it was 
decided to register this Sub-local. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mr. J. H. 
McClure, Reno; Vice-President, Miss Rose Peck, 
Nampa; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. H. Dewar, 
Nampa; Correspondent, Mr. J. H. Reyda, Reno. 
It was decided that meetings be held the sec- 
ond Saturday of each month. A short discus- 
sion on Salary Schedule followed after which 
the rest of the evening was spent dancing. 


ST. MARY’S 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
St. Mary’s Local was held in Cardston on 
February 8rd. Routine business was discussed 
and resolutions submitted by the Sub-locals 
were dealt with, some being forwarded for con- 
sideration at the Annual General Meeting. 
Constitutions were approved for the Magrath 
and Chief Mountain Sub-locals, the latter 
formerly being the St. Mary’s Sub-local but the 
name was changed because of conflict with the 
name of the Local Association. 


ST. MICHAEL 


The St. Michael Sub-local held its last meet- 
ing on January 26 at Radef School, for the 
purpose of nominating a delegate to the Easter 
Convention. Resolutions were made regarding 
the options taken at Summer School, and teach- 
ers’ Pension Scheme. It was decided that the 
next meeting be held on March 15, at Sheptycki 
School. The meeting adjourned after a well 
prepared lunch was served by the hostesses 
Anne and Jean Tichkowsky. 

Our first meeting was held at Sheptycki 
School where the Pension Scheme was discussed 
and it was decided to have the same executive 
for the ensuing year. Our next meeting was 
held at Dilo school where teachers’ problems 
were presented and discussed. 


SEXSMITH 


The Sexsmith Sub-local met January 6th at 
the home of Mrs. R. Roberts. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and adopted then 
the President, Mr. Nordon gave an outline of 
the business on hand. He also recommended the 
book “A Plan For Directed Study Through 
Work-Type Reading”. A copy of this book 
may be secured by the teachers from the Local. 
Nominations for the Provincial Executive as 
suggested by our Sub-local were as follows: 
President, Dr. Sansom; Vice-President, H. G. 
Teskey; District Representative, H. C. Melsness. 
Material and tests were passed around and the 
teachers again found the value of Mr. M. 
Fowler’s broadcast on Reading Tests. This 
broadcast concerned Grey’s Oral Reading Tests. 
Our Sub-local certainly appreciates the work 
Mr. Fowler has undertaken in order to present 
so ably the information concerning these tests. 
A discussion considering the possibilities of the 
addition of a teachers’ help department to the 
present A.T.A. Magazine aroused the interest 
of the teachers. The department might include 
a question-box to which a teacher might appeal 
to the general body of teachers for assistance 
in solving one’s problems; a space for Remedial 
Material and four separate Departments devo- 
ted to the work of the separate divisions in the 
school. The actual forming of the resolution 
was turned over to the Resolution Committee, 
Mrs. T. W. Norden, Mr. J. H. Blocksidge, Mr. 
W Williamson and D. J. Keobke. Mr. Williamson 
then gave a report of the Council meeting as 
our Councillor, Mr. Blocksidge, was unable to 
be present at that meeting. At the close of the 
meeting an appetizing lunch was served. 


STETTLER 


The executive of the Stettler Local met in 
the National Hotel in Stettler on February 24. 
Salary Committee decided to meet for business 
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discussion on March Ist, in Stettler. Delegates 
were elected to attend the Easter Convention in 
Calgary. The executive suggests that there is a 
dire necessity of teachers to form their locals. 
Final endorsement of election results of mem- 
bers for executive was given. President, Mr. W. 
Pearson, Nevis; Vice-President, Mr. R. Ward, 
Huxley; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. S. Paulson, 
Red Willow; Press Correspondent, A. Bruns, Er- 
skine. Election results of Salary Committee: 
Mr. E. Hoover, Mr. G. Baker, Miss M. Chapman, 
Mr. R. Ward. 


STURGEON LOCAL 


A meeting of the Executive of the Sturgeon 
Local was held at the Masonic Temple, February 
3rd. Practically all members of the Executive 
were present. It was decided to endorse the 
nomination of Mr. Shaul as President and Mr. 
J. Smith as Vice-President. In the event of there 
being no delegate in the field as Geographic 
Representative from the city of Edmonton, Mr. 
Bell will run as candidate for the Edmonton 
Constituency, with the unanimous endorsation 
of the Executive. Other matters discussed were 
the following: Salary Schedule, Rentals of 
Teacherages, the collection of fees from mem- 
bers of the local who are not employees of the 
Sturgeon Division. The next meeting will be 
held in Opal. 


SUNDRE 

The regular meeting of the Sundre Sub-local 
was held January 12, with D. A. Swanson in 
the chair. Some important resolutions were 
forwarded to the Olds Local Executive after 
two hours of deliberation. There was some 
discussion of Social Studies and of sound in- 
struction being substituted by enterprise ac- 
tivities. 

* o * 

The Sundre m-cting on the second Friday 
in February was taken up in consideration of 
School Fair plans and in _ resolutions. The 
radio in rural schools was the subject of con- 
siderable thought, this being brought into the 
limelight by Wm. Parker, Secretary of the Sub- 
local. Mr. D. A. Swanson was again host of the 
evening. Giving of special enterprise material 
to teachers present was planned. The Sub-local 
had the honor -of a visit from Mr. E. Wiggins, 
President of Olds Division Local. It was decided 
to hold the next meeting on March 8 at Eagle 
Point School at 5 o’clock at which Mr. Parker 
will act as host, serving supper. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 


The regular meeting of the Three Hills— 
Trochu Sub-local was held in the Three Hills 
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Town School on January 20th. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and adopted. A 
discussion was held on the forthcoming Musical 
Festival and some suggestions were offered as 
to the time of the Festival and the syllabus. 
The members at the meeting greatly appreci- 
ated the lists of the A.T.A. Library Books, 
which were distributed by the Secretary of the 
Sub-local. After a discussion on the Easter 
Convention, the lady teachers of the Three 
Hills Town School served a delicious lunch 
in the domestic science-room of the school. 


TOMAHAWK 


The February meeting of the Tomahawk Sub- 
local was held in the Tomahawk High School 
with Miss Deksne in the chair. There was a 
splendid attendance, Final arrangements were 
made for the Leap Year Dance, March 1st. Mrs. 
Helen Combs gave an interesting review of 
“Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Read- 
ing”. A delicious lunch was served by the host- 
esses, Miss Mary McDonald and Miss Eleanor 
Leslie. A pleasant social hour followed during 
which Mr. Wilkie, our divisional trustee, dis- 
cussed supplies with us. Miss Roper and Mrs. 
Hertel are the hostesses for the next meeting. 


TURNER VALLEY 


The regular monthly meeting of the Turner 
Valley Sub-local was held on February 7th, at 
8 p.m. in the North High School. A letter from 
the Official Trustee, Col. J. A. Macgregor, re- 
garding participation of Turner Valley teach- 
ers in military service was read by the Sec- 
retary, Miss Toper. It has been noted and ap- 
preciated that in the event of teachers of Tur- 
ner Valley School District enlisting for military 
service, their positions on the staff will be held 
open for them at the same rate of salary after 
discharge as they would receive if they were in 
continuous teaching service, for a period of 
one year after the discharge, provided they are 
physically fit to teach. The attitude of the 
Turner Valley Local is very much in sympathy 
with that of the Provincial Executive with re- 
gard to contributions to the Red Cross. The 
matter of the appointment of delegates to the 
Annual General Meeting was left until the next 
meeting of the Local. After the business affairs 
of the meeting had been dealt with, a very in- 
teresting talk on “Communicable Diseases in 
Schools” was given by the school nurse, Miss 
Piercey, R.N., following which a short discus- 
sion was held. During lunch a presentation of 
Pyrex was made to Miss Johnson who is soon 
to be married. May we extend to her our sin- 
cerest wishes for a long, happy and prosperous 
married . life. 
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TWO HILLS 

The Two Hills Sub-local met on February 16 
at the Two Hills School. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and adopted. Mr. 
Tymchuk gave the report of the Local Executive 
meeting and Miss Odynski outlined the plans of 
the Festival Committee. Mr. W. Dzogolick was 
appointed delegate to represent the Sub-local 
at the A.G.M. Other important matters were 
discussed. The next meeting will be held on 
April 6. The Two Hills staff were the hosts at 
a lunch which was served at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs, Clarke. 


VERMILION 

A meeting of the Vermilion Sub-local was 
held in the Elks Hall on January 27th. General 
business was discussed, after which Mr. ° 
Macumber, of the Vermilion Public School staff 
gave a talk on Standard Tests and Measure- 
ments. An informal discussion followed. 


VETERAN 


The Veteran Sub-local held their meeting on 
February 10 at the home of Mr and Mrs. E. 
Green. Musical Festival planning was the main 
business of the meeting. At the close of the 
— a delicious lunch was served by Mrs. 

reen. 


WESTLOCK-CLYDE 

The Westlock-Clyde Sub-local held an organ- 
ization meeting in Westlock on February 3rd. 
The constitution as outlined was adopted in 
full. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. Edwards, Westlock; Vice-President, 
Miss I. Nash, Westlock; 2nd Vice-Pres., Miss 
E. Hall, Clyde; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Roy 
Taylor, Clyde; Executive Councillor, Mr. W. 
Pilkington, Clyde. Consideration was given to 
the discussion and outlining of resolutions for 
the Annual General Meeting in Calgary at 
Easter. Unless members of the Sub-local are 
notified to the contrary, all future meetings 
will be held the first Saturday of each month 
in Westlock at 2 p.m. It was decided that a 
round table discussion on English, led by Mr. 
Pilkington of Clyde, would be held at the next 
meeting on March 2nd. Lunch is to be kindly 
provided by Miss Nash and Miss Fijell. The 
presence of every member of the Sub-local will 
be welcomed, as the remainder of the meetings 
this year promise to provide some very worth- 
while business and pleasure. 


WINTERBURN 


The regular meeting of the Winterburn Sub- 
local was held in the Imperial Bank Building 
on January 6th. There was an interesting round 
table talk on our topic “The Problem Child”. 
There were some ideas discussed in regard to 
resolutions which should be drawn up before 
the coming Easter Convention. The meeting was 
adjourned after it was decided that our Febru- 
ary meeting will take place in the Jasper Place 
School, preceded by a teaching demonstration. 


The Winterburn Sub-local met in the Jasper 
Place ‘School on February 8rd for the regular 
monthly meeting. The business was preceded 
by a demonstration by the teachers of the above 
mentioned school. Pupils were assembled from 
each grade to form a rural set-up. The efforts 
of Miss Reed, Miss Kenwood, Miss Warr, and 
Mr. Souch ‘were greatly appreciated by the 
large attendance. After the demonstration, ice 
cream was served by the staff of Jasper Place 
School. The business meeting followed with 
discussion on the demonstration and on the 
school festival, track meet and pensions. The 
Spruce Grove-Stony Plain Sub-local gave us 
some information on the school Festival which 
is to be held in May. 
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